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T was the Bishop of Marlborough, I politics, which rendered him an object 
think, who perpetrated the mot of aversion to his superiors. It is 
that it was the late Archbishop’s singular. probable that the late Archbishop 
misfortune to be born out of his native inherited his brusque manner, as well as 
county. Dr. Temple’s grandfather his masterful temper and fine physique, 
was a Devonshire clergyman and his from his father, who was a Waterloo 
mother a Cornish lady, so that it was man. Somewhat curiously, when the 
clearly his duty to be born, not at Santa orphan boy went to Blundell’s School 
Maura in the Ionian Isles, as he actually he formed a lifelong friendship with a 
was in November, 1821, but in some  school-fellow (afterwards the Rev. Robert 
corner of the Delectable Duchy, or, Lawson, Hon. Canon of Worcester) 
better still, in Devon. Dr. Temple whose father was travelling with a tutor 
always regarded himself as being in Belgium at the time of the great 
essentially a Devonshire man, and he battle, and was, in fact, within sound of 
retained to the last many tender the guns. 
recollections of the scenes amidst which On Major Temple’s arrival at Culm- 
his childhood and youth were passed. _ stock, a village on the extreme verge of 
He was once asked whether he really the Blackdown Hills, he found there 
believed that the water of the Culm was __ several other Waterloo veterans, includ- 















wetter than that of any other stream. ing a man of his own regiment, who, after 
Dr. Temple was the son of Major being in eighteen engagements, had at 
Octavius Temple, at one time Lieut.- length settled down to the pacific 


Governor of Sierra Leone. He owed, it occupation of shoemaking. The honest 
is said, his banishment to that pestiferous cobbler was full of reminiscences and 
region less on account of his administra- would occasionally knock off work to 
tive capacities than of his advanced _ regale the ‘prentice boys with thrilling 
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accounts of his martial experiences— 
“hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent 
deadly breach,’ &c. Amongst other 
things, he informed them that Major 
Temple was a martinet and the soldiers 
nicknamed him “ Blueskin.” This was 
the cognomen of one of Jack Sheppard’s 
companions, as also of a nag belonging 
to General Washington, but its particular 
applicability to Major Temple is by no 
means self-evident. We can only dimly 
surmise. But if a “ beast,” the officer 
was, like his son, a “just beast.” At all 
events, he took a humane interest in his 
poorer neighbours at Culmstock ; and, in 
conjunction with Mr. Short, of Prescott, 
obtained an Act of Parliament which 
secured to them fifty acres of land for 
allotments. 

Major Temple had been preceded to 
Culmstock by Dr. Ayshford, a retired 
army surgeon, and a Captain Williams ; 
the former had been shot in the leg and 
the latter in the head. According to a 
Culmstock tradition Ayshford received 
his wound in the following manner. Just 
before the battle of Waterloo, when the 
French were “ practising,” the surgeon 
crept under a hedge to observe their 
manoeuvres. Whilst in this position he 
was struck by a ball which crippled 
him for life, whence the saying arose, 
“ Ayshford paid for peeping.” Ayshford 
and Williams had been in the army 
together, and Williams owed his 
recovery to his friend. It may perhaps 
be mentioned in this connection that for 
many years after the memorable engage- 
ment a Waterloo Fair was held at the 
Wellington Monument, which stands on 
a hill not far from Culmstock and was 
erected in honour of the Iron Duke, 
who took his title from the neighbour- 
ing town of Wellington. 

The late Archbishop thoroughly 
vindicated his Waterloo ancestry. Even 
as a boy he gave indications of that 
dogged determination and strength of 
character which never failed him through 
a long and strenuous life. The family 
lived at Axon, a small estate lying just 
off the main road between Culmstock 
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and Wellington, which the Major had 
purchased. One day young Frederick 
was sent by his father to the village of 
Culmstock to fetch a bag of nails. This 
proved to be so big and heavy that the 
shopkeeper could only just drag it across 
the floor and put it down at the boy’s 
feet, saying— 

“ Carry it, if you can.” 

Gripping it with both hands and 
extending his legs so as to get a firm 
stand Temple found he could lift the 
bag and swing it slightly forward. In 
that way he got the bag home —a 
distance of two miles or more—over a 
rough road. 

The house in which the late primate 
spent several years of his boyhood still 
exists. It is an old-fashioned, comfort- 
able-looking homestead built of stone 
and standing in its own grounds—about 
fifty acres. It was Major Temple’s 
intention to bring up his son as a 
farmer, and the boy learnt a good deal 
about farming operations and crops and 
land. Referring to this period of his 
life in later years he remarked, “I 
believe there is probably at this moment 
not another man in England who can 
thresh better than I could. Threshing 
is gone out of fashion. It is all done by 
machinery now and there are very few 
people who learn to thresh. I learned 
to plough, and I could plough as straight 
a furrow as any man in the parish.” 

It does not appear to be generally 
known, even in the parish itself, that in 
Culmstock Church there is a_ beautiful 
stained-glass window erected, it is 
believed, in memory of Major Temple. 
The window is situated at the east end 
of the nave, and one is bound to see it 
immediately on entering the church. 
Yet its history is practically unknown. 
It was placed there many years ago, but 
there is no inscription or tablet to 
indicate by whom or when. As far as 
the vicar (the Rev. T. S. Rundle) can 
ascertain, there is no entry in the church 
records on the subject, and the oldest 
inhabitants know nothing as to _ its 
erection. Hence it remains to the 
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ordinary visitor or churchgoer merely 
an ornament, its association with the 
late head of the English Church being 
undreamt of. Some years ago the 
window needed attention, and, in 
response to the vicar’s appeal, the late 
Archbishop at once forwarded a sufficient 
sum to cover the cost of repair. He 
declined, however, to acquiesce in the 
vicar’s desire that a tablet should be 
placed underneath, nor would he state 
by whom the window was erected. 
Culmstock Church contains a _pre- 
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moral improvement of his flock and 
held meetings for the promotion of this 
particular virtue. About that time the 
Bristol and Exeter section of what is 
now the Great Western Railway was 
being constructed, and a good many 
“ navvies ”’ were employed in excavating 
the White Ball Tunnel. They were a 
rough lot, and their incursions into the 
village did not tend to peace and 
sobriety. 

The Culmstock folk themselves were 
not as a rule teetotalers. Besides a 
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Reformation cope in excellent preserva- 
tion, and its fine stone screen is more 
famous than many of its kind, figuring 


as it does in Blackmore’s charming 
romance “ Perlycross.” The late 
novelist’s father was curate-in-charge 
of Culmstock 1838-1841, and during 
that time was doubtless brought much 
in contact with the Temple family. It 
is not at all unlikely that the future 
Archbishop’s zeal for temperance was 
very largely inspired by this model 
parson, who laboured hard for the 


weekly market, with its usual accom- 
paniment of drinking, there were two 
fairs, one on the 21st of May and 
the other at Michaelmas. On such 
occasions the “Three Tuns” and the 
“Ilminster” were reinforced by five or 
six “ bush” houses. ‘Good wine needs 
no bush,” says the old proverb, but these 
amateurs were not of that opinion and 
sought to get all the custom they could 
by way of vegetation. A licence was 
obtained without difficulty, and the 
fronts of the houses decorated with 
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branches of oak, one on each side of 
the door. 

Seventy years ago, when Temple was 
residing in the place, a Culmstock man, 
Tom Musgrove by name, was hanged for 


sheep-stealing, being the last man to 
suffer that fate in the county of Devon. 
We stand aghast at the barbarity of our 
forefathers, but if ever such a penalty 
could be made to fit such a crime, Tom 
certainly deserved the rope. He wasa 
notorious thief, whose depredations were 
the common talk of the village, and, to 
make matters worse, he did it all under 
the cloak of religion. Once a couple of 
ducks were missed, and whilst every 
cottage was being searched in the hope 
of regaining the stolen property, Tom, 
secure in his reputation for piety, stood 
complacently in his doorway, and the 
party passed on. Just inside were the 
ducks feeding out of his platter. 

One night, at Millmoor, a huckster’s 
shop kept by Betty Collins was felo- 
niously entered and robbed. The next 
morning Tom, apprised of the event, ran 
off in his nightcap to condole with the 
poor woman in her misfortune, and suc- 
ceeded so well that she invited him to 
share her matutinal repast. Returning 
home, Tom rubbed his hands with glee. 


“There!” said he, “ Her’ve a-gid the 
old rogue a good breakfast ! ” 

As a professor of religion, Tom con- 
tracted a warm friendship with one 
Potter, a baker and an ardent Methodist. 
Neither friendship nor religion, how- 
ever, prevented him from enriching 
himself at his neighbour’s expense. 
Profiting by an opportunity when Potter 
was closely engaged at the chapel, Tom 
and his one-armed daughter broke into 
the bakehouse and carried off the bacon 
there, Miss Musgrove aiding herself with 
her teeth. 

These breaches of morality appear to 
have been condoned, but at last Tom 
went a step too far. Down in the water 
meadows between Culmstock and Uff- 
culme he seized a large ram, which he 
slew and brought home and buried in 
his garden. The crime was traced to 
his door, and professions of piety and 
protestations of innocence proved un- 
availing, for having been tried and con- 
victed at the assizes, he was hanged at 
Exeter Gaol. 

It is barely possible, I suppose, to write 
about Culmstock without referring to a 
sight which must often have struck 
Temple as a growing boy—namely, the 
yew that springs from the south side of 
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the old grey tower, only three or four 
feet from the top. According to a guide 
book published in 1858 none of the old 
people then living could give any ac- 
count of it. The yew-tree had been 
there ever since they were children and 
that was all they could say about it. It 
was assumed, therefore, that the tree was 
at least a hundred years old. On this 
computation its present age must be 
nearly a hundred and fifty years. It is 
said to be going back. Once the 
branches were strong enough to support 
a man, and James Jones, now or till 
lately residing at Ottery St. Mary, actually 
performed the feat as a lad of sixteen. 
We must confess, however, that this 
tower-yew is in no respect unique ; 
several other parishes can claim the same 
distinction. Culmstock churchyard, on 
the other hand, is, I venture to believe, 
in a certain sense peculiar, and even per- 
haps unique, for it has swallowed up not 
only successive generations of the in- 
habitants, but a goodly share of the 
village itself. This is the more regret- 
able as the portions absorbed are pre- 
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cisely those which, as being redolent of 
former times, one would like to have 
been preserved intact. The shambles, 
a covered enclosure for butchers 
attending the Friday market, has gone 
the way of all flesh, as has also the 
stockhouse, which was, rather inconse- 
quently, an open space where the stocks 
were kept. Another loss is yet more 
lamentable. Towards the west stood an 
inn called the “ Red Lion,” which had 
a handsome porch. After a time the 
hostel either fell on evil days, or, having 
such a handsome porch, was deemed too 
good for the purpose of a mere inn, 
Anyhow, a Mr. Kelso arriving, with a 
wife and three daughters, speedily 
metamorphosed the place into a school 
and there the late Archbishop imbibed 
the first rudiments of learning. 

In due course Temple outgrew Mr. 
Kelso’s modest establishment and pro- 
ceeded to Peter Blundell’s far-famed 
foundation at Tiverton. As may be 
gleaned from “ Lorna Doone,” theschool 
was then split up into hostile factions— 
day-boys versus boarders; and the day- 
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boys represented in no uncertain fashion 
the under-dog. It is hard to say exactly 
where Temple came in, as he was a 
weekly boarder, living with a private 
family and trudging to and from the 
paternal, or rather maternal, domicile. 
He was in that sense neither fish nor 
fowl, but, whatever he may have been, 
Temple held his own both physically 
and mentally in the old West Country 
school, so that in after years the retro- 
spect was eminently pleasing to him. 
In those days public schools were veri- 
table cock-pits, and the Culmstock lad 
did his share of fighting on the historic 
grass-plot known as the Ironing-box. On 
one occasion he had as his antagonist 
a boy who was to be landlord of the 
“White Horse,” an ancient but not very 
imposing house passed by the Blun- 
dellians, militant and triumphant, in their 
annual processions to St. Peter’s Church. 
Temple never felt the least qualms about 
these early exhibitions; indeed, he 


positively revelled in reciting his acts of 
prowess against older and bigger boys, 


though he allowed he met with occasional 
reverses. 

When Temple was a boy the smug- 
gling industry was carried on with spirit 
over the Blackdowns, and queer stories 
are told of fortunes made by “ fair” 
trading. Of these we shall discreetly 
repeat not one syllable, but no harm can 
come from recording an octogenarian’s 
confession that, as a youth, he took part 
in these illegal adventures which did not 
receive that measure of social repro- 
bation which they doubtless merited. 
At a friend’s house he slept over kegs of 
brandy, knowingthem to be contraband, 
nor was he a mere sleeping partner. 
He remembers being sent with a keg to 
meet an individual who for appearance’ 
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sake toiled in the local woollen factory, 
but out of business hours drove a lucrative 
trade with the farmers in the forbidden 
things. The horses, laden with foreign 
brandy, came up from Seaton. They 
had no halters and were guided, it is 
said, by the smell. 

Talking of the factory, which is no 
longer an independent concern, there 
was formerly a “strong trade” at 
Culmstock in spinning and combing 
wool. Where thirty hands are now 
employed at the mill, four hundred were 
once busy at home. Soap also throve. 
It was made on the right shoulder of the 
hill, and the manufacturer, Mr. Hellings, 
kept seventeen packhorses to transport 
it to Exeter. Culmstock soap was in 
great repute in the cathedral city, where 
it was a common remark that no one 
had a chance till Hellings was sold out. 

These glories, like the great Arch- 
bishop himself, have departed and the 
Culmstock of to-day, an ancient place in 
process of renovation, is somewhat bare 
ofinterest. Still the old cottages and 
the old ways have not quite disappeared. 
Not long ago there might have been seen, 
tottering, a Culmstock veteran who had 
been used to ply the flail. The staccato 
of the “broken stick,” however, had 
given place to the drone of the threshing 
machine, which was not so pleasant. 
All at once he paused. What was that ? 
From the interior of a yeoman’s barn 
came a familiar sound—bang! bang! 
bang-bang! It was the flail. The 
wrinkled old face beamed with delight, 
and Hodge exclaimed gleefully, “ Blest 
if Culmstock be dead yet !” Which, by 
the way, demonstrates the truth of 
Blackmore’s saying, “That there are 
very few noises which cannot find some 
ear to which they are congenial.” 
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[The Editor believes that these pages and pictures, the record of impressions left upon the mind 
of a Japanese artist, will not fail to be of considerable interest to readers of this Magazine. ] 


HAVE heard that no one has a real 

right to the name of Briton unless he 
is a born grumbler. Thus the English- 
man, who finds himself compelled to 
thread the London pavements, day in 
and day out, feels that he has only done 
his duty when he decries the perennial 
dulness of its streets. No doubt there 
is justification. It does not need so 
long a journey as that to the “ gay 
city” to find a town whose general 
air is less squalid, less dull, less 
generally disagreeable. I do not now 


speak of fine buildings, or of special 


selected thoroughfares. London has 
her share of both. Whatever some 
may say, Whitehall is, though un- 
finished, a not unworthy site for the 
official “hub” of the greatest empire 
which the world has ever seen; nor 
even in the heart of the City does it 
call for a very trained eye to discover 
plenty of buildings able to bear the 
burden of responsibility which must 
rest upon walls, the commercial honour 
of whose inmates is still the foundation 
of a world’s credit. 

I do not wish to seem a trespasser 
upon the British prerogative aforesaid, 
although it may be arguable that a 
Japanese, from the happier skies of his 
native land, will reasonably grumble at 
the aspect of London in winter. But I 
do not wish to do this, any more than 
I desire to pose as an unauthorised 
defender of the suitability of London 
buildings for the purposes which they 
must serve, or for the climate against 
which they have to contend. When, 


therefore, I remind you that a staple 
material of Japanese house construction 
is paper, it is only by way of pointing 
the contrast which must oppress me in 
this mighty city, before I pass to the 
purpose with which my paper has been 
written. This purpose is to hazard an 


A street refuge on a rainy day. 


opinion that despite her dirt and her 

squalor, her fogs and grime ; despite the 

proverbial seriousness of the English 

temperament; London streets are not 
425 
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without their element of the picturesque 
and the humorous. These humours may 
partake of a certain discomfort, but was 
it not the first of the race of cynics who 


The tricks of the waggish bicyclist. 


discovered that the root of all humour 
is the discomfort of some one, while the 
single test by which you may know 
the possessor of the real article is his 
power of seeing the lighter side of his 
own little misfortunes. To take a com- 
mon example, where is the Londoner 
who has not sought the protection of:a 
street refuge on a wet day, only to find 
that this asylum is the natural and 
inevitable focus upon which the filthy 
splashings of every passing vehicle are 
concentrated? That one’s best coat 
should be covered with great clots of 
viscous and ill-smelling mud is vexation 
enough, but when the deluge has mired 
hand and face, even the most long-suffer- 
ing is apt to devote the entire race of 
drivers and vehicles to the bottom of the 
Red Sea, if to no more torrid place. But 
if in place of vain lamentation the 
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sufferer will observe the faces and 
behaviour of his companions in enforced 
adversity, he may, I venture to believe, 
find cause for at least one small smile. I 
am also ungallant enough to suggest 
that the major fraction of that little 
smile will be given to any fair lady 
who may have fallen into the trap of 
refuge with himself. Upon the final 
utility of clothes, the views of man 
and woman are necessarily divergent 
to a degree. Nevertheless it may 
appear that the man in the picture 
—and he was drawn from life—is 
behaving, all circumstances con- 
sidered, is a far saner manner than 
either of the womankind. Before 
the fatal mud bath he gathers his 
garment into the least possible 
compass, so that the brunt of in- 
vasion falls upon the skirts of his 
overcoat. Not so a woman! 
Whether on the principle of the 
ostrich, a pleasant bird who believes 
himself invisible so long as his head 
is covered, I dare not say, but a 


woman who is being splashed by a 
passing carriage will always make a 
point of exposing the greatest obtain- 


able surface to desecration. She 

may elevate her chin, or twist her 
head to one side, but as surely as her 
name is woman, her skirts will be 
gathered in a bunch—always towards 
that quarter from which the splashing 
proceeds—and only when a fine surface 
of outer skirt with lining in proportion, 
with petticoat, stocking, and perchance 
a second fringe of petticoat, have been 
willingly offered up, does she seem really 
content. One were not man if he did not 
sympathise with the fair sufferer, but is 
he so hypercritical who asks if it be 
truly needful to enlarge the damage to 
such extent ? 

If it be annoying to find yourself 
splashed with mud while crossing a 
street, or invoking the fallacious pro- 
tection of a refuge, what may one’s 
feelings not be when the trouble is a 
wilfully inflicted injury and has no 
longer the excuse of accident? Thus 















when a would-be-waggish young black. 
guard wantonly outrages the sorely tried 
purity of a pedestrian’s attire, dark 
wrath is surely more than justified. Yet, 
especially if the injury be not to yourself, 
there are elements of the comic in this 
situation also. A properly constituted 
barbarian may be 
amused by the 
scandalous enjoyment 
with which a rascally 
bicyclist rides off after 
the perpetration of 
such a trick .as that 
which I have drawn ! 
As a_ suggestion, let 
him capture the 
offender, when a study 
of his face—while you 
lightly offer him the 
choice between instant 
execution and the 
tender mercies of the 
nearest constable — 
will not be without 
its reward. It has the 
further advantage of 
agreeably exciting the 
circulation upon a cold 
day. Lest, however, 
theexcitement become 
too intense, a wise man 
will first make sure 
that any difference in 
stature is all in his 
own favour ! 

London life is never 
so monotonously dull, 
as in that hour 
which every man 
must sacrifice to the claims of his 
appetite. Even to the comparatively 
well-off, those who can change their 
place of refreshment when and as the 
humour leads them, a daily round of 
restaurant fares becomes weariness and 
vexation. But to the poorer majority, 
to whom the aproned young women of 
the A.B.C. or B.T.T. depdét affords the 
only obtainable ministration, the range 
within which they may tickle their palates 
is limited indeed. A Japanese tea- 
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house ... !—but every Englishman 
knows more than I may dare to imagine 
upon this point! Personally, at the 
moment I haunt an altogether different 
sort of place, and here one August day 
fortune sent me a startling interlude. A 
very stylish and pretty young woman 





That hour which every man must sacrifice. 


was engaged in animated conversation 
with afriend. Suddenly, to the joy ofall 
beholders, she flashed round in her seat, 
and with face still flushed by the 
veritable storm of her mirth, she 
addressed her startled audience, “ Pray 
pardon my merriment, gents!” Having 
thus satisfied her sense of decorum, the 
fair American resumed her discourse, but 
the look upon the faces of her hearers 
haunts my lighter consciousness still. 


That she had done anything at all out 
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of the common never, I am sure, 
entered her head. 
Incidents of so indecorous a kind 
never occur in a shop of the B.T.T. 
or its like! Yet these places have 
their humours “ for a’ that.” They 
do not need retailing, for they are 
patent to all who have eyes to see 
the foibles of their neighbours. There 
are flashy office boys who devour 
jam tartlets with the air of a duke, 
and there are poor workwomen, 
occupied with the pathetically 
obvious calculation as to the manner 
in which an opulent fourpence may 
yield the greatest possible sense of 
satiety. Nowhere in the world is the 
cynical remark, which I have before 
suggested, better justified than in 
a London eating-house—‘“In the 
pains of thy neighbour shalt fhou 
find laughter!” And if it seems to 
you that my ideas are without 
justification, remember that wit is 
no more than a finer sort of humour, 
and that humour —as every one The children perform miraculous ‘‘ pas seuls.” 
knows—is only the smiling side of 
tears | north or south, or away beyond Liver- 
But it is, after all, in Greater London, pool Street station, that an observer may 
find colour in the life of the streets. 
There, if so much as a scratch drum 
and fife band do but pass, up starts 
half the population, boy and loafer, 
every one of them striding along like 
a squad of excited generals. But if you 
turn the scratch band into the route- 
march of a popular regiment, the 
entire population of Mile End or the 
Harrow Road is out and away as one 
man. Is it, once more, cynical to 
wonder whether the following would 
be thus large were the passage of the 
troops a prelude to sterner things ! 
Though the band may hold it no flat- 
tery, a transition from brass to the 
humble hurdy-gurdy is natural. Yet 
the airs of either are most frequently 
identical, while if it is amusement of 
which you are in search, there is no 
doubt which commands the greater 


Half the population striding along like a squad vogue. Down along Commercial Road 
of generals. or Whitechapel High Street the strains 
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of a barrel organ 
are a signal for a 
gathering of all the 
floating life of the 
lanes. Hereabouts 
a man who ordered 
the musician to 
“move on” would 
be apt to fare badly. 
For among these 
grimy courts and 
unwholesome 
alleys, the organ- 
grinder is the 
single spot of light 
in a weary day. 
Draggled, tired 
mothers gather, 
hand on hip, at the 
doors of their poor 
little tenements, the 
children perform 
miraculous “pas 
seuls” to the 
admiration of them- 
selves and the 
beholder alike, 
while now and anon 
a couple of frowsy 
’Arriets, 
back to 
work in factory or warehouse, pause 
for a momentary whirl while they 
manfully grasp each other’s stalwart 
waists. The idea may not commend 
itself to a West-ender, pampered with 
the lights and dreamy music of ball- 
room or theatre, but for whole-hearted 
joy commend me to these moments 
plucked from the drudgery, if no worse, 
of an East-end working day. And if 
your heart be in the right place, you, 
who have watched an interlude such as 
this, will return home no whit a worse 
man if only that you were moved to 
rejoice with them that did rejoice in the 
midst of an adversity which Heaven 
send that you never know! That you 
smiled at the sight detracts naught from 
the merit, for, yet again, “ Pesprit cest le 
rire des larmes!” 


hastening 
unlovely 


If ever inventive human nature gave 
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Some enterprising hunter of the 


copper has set up 


@ cocoanut shy. 


to the cockney his peculiar opportunity 
for an exhibition of lightheartedness, it 
is when some enterprising hunter of the 
spare copper has set up a cocoanut shy. 
Then, indeed, he is in his element, boy 
or girl, man or maid. Not that he will 
adventure too many pence in vain pur- 
suit of the elusive nut, but advice! Here 
is his opening, and into this breach he 
never fails to enter. Fast and furious 
comes his counsel. He points out with 
ingenuous candour that one of the frames 
contains no less than three entire nuts, 
all to be the reward of a single shot—if 
only your aim be true. Should you wish 
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to choose an unerring deputy, he is 
ready to give an exhibition gratis, always 
provided that he incur no costs in the 
endeavour. Finally, why restore super- 
fluous prizes to the capitalist owner of 
the shy? Are not a dozen children 


i 


A crowd strings up as if by magic to champion 
the victim. 


waiting at home to whom you may 
depute the inevitable indigestion? One 
nut, or a dozen, there is no doubt but 
that the kids will be equal to the task. 
His sincerity is altogether overwhelm- 
ing ; nor will you misdoubt its disinter- 
estedness, until long use has shown you 
its limits at the exact point where the 
last chance of personal gain ended. 
Truly a great gift this, and one which 
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should be of much use to its fortunate 
owner in a suspicious world. 

I do not believe that any person can 
learn the extraordinary power of giving 
advice with which nature has gifted the 
cockney, unless he happens to have spent 
a period in the Metropolitan 
or City police. After that, 
no one will be qualified to 
instruct him on this point, 
except those officers of the 
latter force to whose lot it 
fell to wear white helmets 
on certain sunless days at 
the close of this last summer. 
No sooner does it become 
apparent, or desirable, that 
a constable exercise his 
official powers, than a crowd 
springs up as if by magic. 
Every member of that crowd 
is prepared to give the un- 
happy “copper” enough 
advice to last an ordinary 
stipendiary magistrate for 
several months. If you know 
anything at all about the 
quantity of gratuitous counsel 
which these fortunate pur- 
veyors of the law and order 
of London are expected to 
provide daily, you will begin 
to understand the incredible 
nature of this statement. It 
is, however, less untrue than 
the majority of fiction. 

Why it should be so is one of the 
inexplicable problems of the British 
character, but the moment that a police 
officer lays hands upon a malefactor, 
large or small, even though he have this 
moment picked your own pocket, it 
seems to be the duty of every self- 
respecting citizen to forthwith cham- 
pion the victim of the law’s brutality. 
“Pore thing!” is the mildest remark 
permissible, and the greater the crime 
of the culprit the greater will be the 
solicitude of the street to make excuse. 
Happy indeed is he who, “being a 
policeman, is yet allowed to arrest the 
meanest evil-doer under no_ hotter 
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fire than that of mere verbal 
ment. 

I do not wish to be more platitudinous 
than need be, but the London policeman 
is the most wonderful product of civili- 
sation which the world has yet afforded. 
He is only not humorous because so 
modest, and this in face of an autocracy 
of power to which the Mikado himself 
can oppose no parallel. In the streets 
he is the foreigner’s eternal refuge, and 
next to him I must find that object of 
his fostering care—the harmless neces- 
sary bus. The ’bus may not seem a 
promising field for one who seeks -the 
humorous. Nevertheless, and provided 
always that the observer have no bowels 
for the sufferings of a fellow-passenger, 
I adjudge the ’bus to be a fair field for 
contemplation. There is, of course, the 
clever young man who alters the new 
Spitting Notices of the Department of 
Public Health to — “Passengers are 
earnestly requested not to Sit! The 


com- 


practice is both dangerous and offensive. 


—Department of Public Wealth ”— 
which is not the worst specimen of 
this low form of wit. The chief source 
of amusement lies, however, in the rela- 
tions of one “fare” to his neighbour. 
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Witness the notorious occasion shown 
in my picture, doubtless with a spice of 
that exaggeration which is the only basis 
of real caricature. Observe the driver’s 
peaceful enjoyment of the shag, whose 
virtues his footboard so blatantly lauds ; 
the cigarette and cigar of the two nearer 
passengers. Then imagine to yourself 
the feelings of those into whose faces 
this cloud of mixed smoke is wafted 
back. Again, I have seen the end of an 
unquenched match fall upon the ear of an 
inoffensive old gentleman who chanced 
to be passing, at peace with all the 
world. The consequences were tremen- 
dous, so much so that had the accident 
been of malice prepense, which it cer- 
tainly was not, they would have more 
than satisfied the wildest expectations 
of the rascally perpetrator of the “joke.” 
Remember that I presume to offer no 
sort of excuse for the carelessness which 
can bring about such a result. None 
the less one wonders that such accidents 
do not more often occur, while a specu- 
lative mind may picture to itself that the 
runaway horses of which the daily paper 
sometimes has gruesome accounts may 
have been started by some such hidden 
agency. 


The *bus ts a promising field for him who seeks the humorous. 





CAPTAIN RINGENBACH 


By F. NORREYS CONNELL 


Author of “ The Follies of Captain Daly,” “ How Soldiers Fight,” “ The Fool and His Way,” &. 


“Victory is from God alone ; and God is mighty and wise.’—Al Koran. 


APTAIN RINGENBACH was in a 
good humour. A cold January 
wind jostled his beard, but he smoked 
his pipe contentedly as he reflected on 
the pleasures of life. He was com- 
mander of the extreme picket thrown 
forward by the German force occupy- 
ing the village of Bagneux towards the 
shell-battered fort at Montrouge, most 
southerly of those Parisian bastions 
whose mouths of fire had growled 
incessantly four melancholy months. 
The foggy air was noisome with the 
fumes of sulphur, the snow on the 
ground moiled by the filth of war; yet 
Captain Ringenbach was contented with 
his lot, complaining not at all of dis- 
comfort. Why should he? Professional 
soldier to his heart’s core, he was in his 
element. He had played his part in the 
tragedy from the very commencement. 
The first Frenchman to break cover at 
Saarbriick had died by his command ; 
he had been the last German to leave 
the town on the 2nd of August ; he was 
with the troops that returned a few days 
later ; he had swum the Meuse with a 
skirmishing line while the pontoons 
were still on the road; he had been 
borne down by the rush of Marguerite’s 
horsemen at Rezonville, and seen his 
company blown away by the mitrail- 
leuses at Gravelotte ; then he marched 
south, and changed his shirt for the first 
time when the French had been driven 
out of Sceaux and the siege of Paris had 
commenced. Still grimy with blood and 
smoke, he had been presented by the 
Crown Prince with the Iron Cross on 
the afternoon of the third day’s slaughter 
round Nogent. 
And now the flame of war was flicker- 
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ing out, and the captain looked forward 
to the hard-earned reward of his services. 

Not that he denied war to be its own 
reward. All his recollections of the 
campaign were pleasant: whether he 
thought of the thrill of combat, of the 
sweet repose after a hardly won struggle, 
or of these sweeter joys which take a 
sour air in report. Deeds of glory and 
of shame were alike to him, agreeable 
experiences. 

But withal he was discreet, yes, very 
discreet, he flattered himself. And so 
he expected other reward than that 
which he had looted. 

To-day as he sat by his camp table, 


watching the distant puffs of smoke, and 
checking the number of detonations with 
the aid of a handsome gold chronometer 
which had never come with him from 
Crefeld, he saw the sentry posted two 
hundred yards in front of him bring his 


rifle to the “present.” The words of 
the challenge were carried him by the 
wind, but there was no alarm, it was 
merely a returning patrol. 

As the party approached Ringenbach 
saw that the sergeant and his five men 
were accompanied by two peasants, a 
man and a woman. The former, a 
swarthy Meridional, walked with scowl- 
ing face; his hands were tied behind 
him, a necessary precaution Ringenbach 
judged from his physique ; the woman 
clinging to him, all hair and tears, was 
evidently his wife. 

Ringenbach rested the hand which 
held his pipe on the table as the squad 
stopped in front of him. 

“What have you there, Feld-webel ?” 
he asked. 

“French peasants found in a potato 
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The sergeant and his men were 


field, Herr Hauptman.” 
geant. 

Ringenbach cleared his throat to 
render his French accent less guttural, 
then turned to the male prisoner and 
said— 

‘Tu es espion, n’est-ce-pas ?” 

The man’s answer was a monosyllable 
—it had been used by a more famous 
Frenchman on a more important occa- 
sion—it is unquotable. It irritated the 
captain, though -he was too discreet to 
show it in his voice. 

“Shoot them,” 

No. 233. 


Thus the ser- 


he said to the ser- 


February, 1903. 
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accompanied by two peasants. 
geant simply, and chewed his 
again. 

“ Both, Herr Hauptman ?” asked his 
subordinate, with a questioning glance. 

The words seemed to touch a fresh 
chord in the captain’s inside ; he shot 
his glance at the woman for the first 
time. She had pushed her hair aside ; 
terror had dammed her tears. Her face 
was pretty, reflected the captain, and so 
was her figure. He even concluded so 
also were her feet. 

He puffed at his pipe for a moment, 
then said— 


pipe 


GG 
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“Shoot the man; you can let the 
woman go.” 

“Good, Herr Hauptman,” answered 
the feld-webel, and was about to march 
the condemned away when the woman 
shrieked, and threw herself at the feet of 
Ringenbach. 

“Non, non! Vous allez le tuer. Nous 
ne sommes point d’espions. Point d’espions, 
monsicur, point d’espions. 
point passés vos lignes. 
quaux pommes de 
monsieur, pas tuer.”’ 

Ringenbach felt her touch him. He 
put down his hand to push her away ; it 
fell upon hers and found it soft. He 
left it there an instant. Pulling ner- 
vously at his pipe, he glanced at the 
sergeant from the corner of his eye. 

“Tu veux sauver ton mari?” he mur- 
mured at last. ‘Tu as quelque chose a 
me dire?” 

Dazedly the woman inclined her head. 
But the husband had also heard, and, 
struggling to free himself from _ his 
captors, cried— 

“Mais non/ jamais/ j’aime 
mourir. Viens mourir avec 
cochon la se trompe/” 

The woman took no notice. 
vile, monsieur,” was all she said. 

Ringenbach had made up his mind. 
It was indiscreet, but still Rising 
from the chair with military stiffness, he 
said brusquely— 

“This woman has information. Re- 
move the man, but do not injure him. 
Presently you shall have my instructions. 
Go.” 

The sergeant, preserving a serious air 
in the presence of his superior, smiled 
grimly as he forced away his cursing 
prisoner. 

Ringenbach meditatively beat the 
ashes from his pipe. Of old he was 
nervous with women, and the pretty 
French girl, whose looks had saved her 
from death, embarrassed as well as 
pleased him. He wished he spoke 
French better, and tried to think of a 
happy phrase. 

“ Fe Vaime,’ was the most romantic 


Nous n’avons 
Nous ne venions 
terre. Pas tuer, 


N1LEUXs 
mot. Ce 


“ Mais 
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sentence that occurred to him, so he 
said it. 

It was scarcely apposite, and she pre- 
tended not to understand. Even in her 
terror she took advantage of her sex, and 
could not be other than coquette. 

“Comment, monsieur ?” 
innocently. 

For answer he led her back to the 
house where were his quarters. A bomb 
had wrecked most of it ; but one apart- 
ment, formerly the drawing-room, was 
uninjured, and in it the captain had 
made himself at home. 

He had assembled there what furni- 
ture he wanted from the other rooms. 
A dirty camp blanket adorned the sofa ; 
a handsome mahogany table had on it 
an empty champagne bottle, a stemless 
glass, and a Sevres plate containing the 
remains of a rabbit. An open piano 
held on its music-stand the well- 
thumbed score of the Elijah, for Rin- 
genbach, as well as professional warrior, 
was a musical amateur. Arms and belts 
and boots and provision tins encumbered 
the floor ; there was a pot of mustard on 
the mantelshelf ; and on the hearth were 
burning what might have been the re- 
mains of a prie-Dieu. 

“Voila un officier prussien chez lui,” 
exclaimed the German grandly. Then 
seizing her roughly in his arms he added, 
“ Es tu fiere?” 


she inquired 


An hour later the guard conducted the 
Frenchman and his wife to a little dis- 
tance from the German 
them free. They told the man he might 
go. He made no answer, good or bad ; 
he seemed not to hear them. They saw 
him standing there still when they re- 
turned to camp, but they troubled no 
further about him, for the rumour was 
come that an armistice had been signed 
at Versailles. 

Had they watched they would have 
seen a very hideous sight. 

Were the tale of peace true or false, 
the fort of Montrouge yet bellowed war. 
In that direction the man took his way, 
with red face and hands. Before throw- 


lines and set 
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ing down the stone with which he had 
ended his married life, he had glanced 
back at the German lines, but the idea 
was too hopeless, and he turned sullenly 
away. He must wait for the next sortie, 
then he would deal with this Prussian 
devil. 

He strode with long paces towards 
the outwork. The noise of war bore 
comfort to him; those shells which 
hurtled overhead carried his soul with 
them. The sun sank in dun clouds and 


* Mon Dieu! 


smoke, and he continued his way, guided 
by the roar of the cannon. 

Passing through a deserted farmyard 
he drew a breath which sickened him : 
he smelt the unburied dead. 

A week ago a German shell had 
squelched a French picket on the spot 
which he occupied. 

He was scuttling horror-stricken from 
the place when he became conscious of 
an odd sensation in his ear. Certain 
vibrations to which he had been long 
accustomed had suddenly come to an 
end. . . . Then with an oath he realised 
the fort at Montrouge had ceased to 
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e vous demande la revanche,”’ 
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growl, and not Montrouge only. The 
cannon thunder near and far had lulled, 
had died away, no longer was. 

The man stood petrified. The foul 
odour of decay was forgotten in the 
overpowering thought that his revenge 
had escaped him. 

Paris had fallen. The war was over. 

Desperately he flung himself upon his 
knees. 

“Mon Dieu! Fe vous demande la 
revanche,” he cried fiercely. 


he cried fiercely. 


And he deemed his prayer answered, 
for his hands touched the festering body 
of a soldier ; across the breast lay a 


chassepot. His fingers glided back the 
lock and felt the breech. 

It was loaded. 

Yes ; the war was over. Montrouge 
had ceased fire because notice of the 
armistice had reached the commandant. 
By morning all the world knew it. At 
dawn Captain Ringenbach was visited 
by the officer in charge of the neigh- 
bouring outpost. 

He had come to invite him to early 
coffee. Ringenbach, wakened from 
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dreams of snug staff appointments, 
throwing the blanket on the floor, 
rose from his couch. 
his ammunition boots, and cracked a 
fresh bottle of champagne, which he 
and his friend drank between them, 
using the stemless glass by turns. Then 
they came out into the cold morning 
air. 

“It is shorter to cut across the open, 
instead of following the line of sentries,” 
said the friend. “ And there is no danger 


now the war is over.” 
“No; there is no danger,” agreed 


He pulled on- 
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Ringenbach, even as a bullet struck him 
in the heart. 

Startled by the report the other looked 
round. He saw Ringenbach lying on 
his face. He turned him over; a little 
blood dribbled from his nose down his 
beard. 

“Donnerwetter! but the chassepot 
is a capital weapon!” he exclaimed. 
He, too, was professional soldier above all. 

And his words were the epitaph of 
Captain Ringenbach, the last man to 


meet his death in the Franco-German 
War. 





CHIEF ABBEY HEART AND A SMALL BUT CHOICE SELECTION OF HIS WIVES. 


SCENES IN: NIGERIA 


By GERTIE DE S. WEBSTER 


A LTHOUGH the relatings of tra- 
veller, soldier, missionary, and 
trader may have robbed from West Cen- 
tral Africa much of the mystery surround- 
ing its environments, barbaric customs, 
habits, and rites, still it appears that any 
fresh details concerning happenings on 
the other side of the equator are always 
welcomed by those who take an interest 
in men and things which have never been 
included in their personal experiences. 
The British Niger Coast Protectorate, 
formerly called the “ Oil Rivers Protec- 
torate,” extending from the boundaries 
of Lagos on the west to the German 
Cameroons on the east—excepting that 
portion of the coast from Brass River to 
Forcados, near the mouth of the Benin 
River, which has been allotted to the 
Royal Niger Company as their outlet to 
the sea—contains the trading stations 
Old Calabar, Opobo, New Calabar, and 
Bonny, where many of the accompanying 
photographs were taken. 


Within that vast Nigerian area of at 
least 500,000 square miles, many dark 
and gruesome deeds are perpetrated, 
many barbaric and grotesque customs 
hold their infernal sway, notwithstanding 
the energetic efforts of the Royal Niger 
Company’s officials, who are continually 
waging war with these inhuman practices. 

In the heart of that far fever-haunted 
land where the glory and exuberance of 
Nature reign triumphant, the restraining 
influence of most elementary manifesta- 
tions of inherent morality or virtue appear 
entirely absent. It is as if the deep, 
tangled undergrowths of jungle, the intri- 
cate heights of palm and mangrove, while 
jealously guarding the abiding powers 
of lust and bloodshed, also combine their 
efforts towards trying to exclude any 
permanently shining light of civilisation. 

In common with most savage races it 
is their native religion which proves 
responsible for the crime and barbaric 
customs of the country. 
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Like the Fiji devotionist, who believes 
it incumbent upon him to put to death 
his sick and aged relatives, or the 
fanatical Chinee, whose belief demands 
the slaughter of all female babies, so the 
devout follower of the Ju-ju creed is 
gruesomely inhuman in satisfying the 
supposed demands of his supreme deity. 

Fetishism, or Ju-juism as it is more 
generally called, provides practically the 
basis for every native superstition, cere- 
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matter—it is Ju-juism which primarily 
claims the attention. 

The temples or Ju-ju houses vary in 
size and shape from small mud huts to 
elaborately decorated structures. The 
one shown in the illustration is situated 
at Kiofe, a small trading settlement 
neat Benin; it is artistically painted 
and inlaid with a variety of symbolic 
signs. The “ black” grudges no time or 
labour expended in the beautifying of his 


JU-JU HOUSE OR TEMPLE AT KIOFE, NEAR BENIN. 


mony, and law throughout the entire 
West African continent. All the vices of 
the black man, his few distorted virtues, 
his vows, his sacrificial rites and weird 
ideas concerning virtue and purity—all 
emanate from the conceived edicts of 
this omnipotent idolatrously-worshipped 
god, the Great Ju-Ju. 

Therefore in dealing cursorily with 
West Africa—that is to say neither from 
anthropologistic or ethnologistic points 
of view, but merely for the purpose of 
detailing a little pictorially interesting 


place of worship, and the most treasured 
lengths of printed cotton or gaudy hand- 
kerchiefs—purchased with many pounds 
worth of palm-oil or ivory from astute 
European traders—are cheerfully sur- 
rendered for the draping and ornamen- 
tation of the idol-laden altars. Ju-juism 
obtains practically throughout the entire 
region of the Niger Delta, though the 
forms of demonstration, sacrifice, and 
observation vary according to, the rules 
laid down by the kings and priests of 
diverse tribes. 
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At Dahomey, extending northwardsto white cotton shirts and caps, are tied 
a distance of about 120 miles of the Bight down in baskets together with an alli- 
of Benin, there is a series of annual gator, a cat, and a hawk and then 
taken on to a high sort o1 platform, 
where, to an accompaniment of trium- 
phant yells from the onlookers and a din 
of tom-tom clashing, they are paraded up 
and down upon the heads of three 
Amazons. The king then makes a 
speech proclaiming the fact that these 
six emissaries from the human and 
animal world will travel to the land of 
spirits, for the purpose of testifying to 
the inhabitants of the mystic realms for 
departed souls, the greatness of his 
dominion over both man and beast. 

The conclusion of the king’s speech is 
the signal for the three baskets with 
their living freight to be hurled into the 
midst of the crowd, where they meet 
with the most appalling of unimagined 
deaths from the hands of a fanatically 
infuriated savage mob. 

This hideous ceremony, notwithstand- 
ing many hopeful reports to the contrary, 
is also practised in Benin and several 
other districts ; but at Yoruba, Ashanti, 
festivities called the “Customs” which and Mandingen, where missionary and 
take place about October, and often Government influence is more to the 
last for several weeks. During this fore, it has been almost, if not entirely, 
saturnalia there is, besides feasting, abolished. It may be remembered that, 
drinking, shouting, 
dancing, tom-tom 
playing, and general 
displays of fanatical 
merry-making, an ap- 
palling amount of 
blood - shedding, tor- 
turous_ sacrifice _ of 
both human and 
animal life. 

One part of the pro- 
gramme consists in the 
king demonstrating his 
personal greatness and 
power to invisible 
dwellers in the spirit- 
land; his method of 
evidencing this being 
carried out in the following manner :— next to Haussa and Mandingen, Yoruba 

First of all, three men are chosen as_ is the most general medium for inter- 
victims who, after being dressed in course with West Africa, and the Bible 


IDOLS IN THE JU-JU HOUSE OF BENIN. 


GROUP OF IDOLS IN THE KING OF BENIN’S JU-JU HOUSE. 
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has: been translated into that language, 
which, when employed conversationally, 
evidences a marked tendency towards 
monosyllabism, produced, as in the Indo- 
Chinese family, by a certain phonetic 
decay. The auditor of an animated 
verbal argument carried on between a 
concourse of Yoruba natives is curiously 
reminded of a series of unaccompanied 
Gregorian chants. There are many 
Christian stations at Yoruba. 

Two other gruesome festivals, known 
as Great Adai and Little Adai, were 
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mockery of grim state. When he him- 
self had in turn gone to join this royal 
court of bones, his wives evidenced their 
grief by some days of wailing and lamen- 
tation, after which they proceeded to 
establish a sort of civil war amongst them- 
selves, at the conclusion of which their 
ranks were frequently lessened to half 
the numbers. 

Among other and less drastic methods 
of mourning there is a custom very 
generally in vogue throughout Nigeria 
which compels the bereft wives and 


CHIEF WILLIAM BROWN OF BONNY, HIS WIFE, DAUGHTER, AND A FAVOURITE 
SLAVE, WHO DONS A STRAW HAT IN HONOUR OF THE OCCASION. 


in former days practically peculiar to 
Ashanti and the ordering of its king. 
These féles succeeded each other at 
intervals of eighteen and twenty-four 


days, and, during their celebration, 
human victims were often immolated to 
a monstrous extent. At Great Adai the 
king—who generally had as many as 
3,300 wives, a quantity of them being 
merely relegated to the duties of guards 
or servants—visited in state the burial- 
ground and royal mausoleum at Bantama, 
where the skeletons of his predecessors, 
with their regal crumbling bones linked 
by bands of gold, sat in a mouldy 


other female relatives to sit on the floor 
of the room in which the departed one 
breathed his last. They are not allowed 
to wash until the allotted time of grief- 
demonstration is over, which in some 
tribes extends to nearly three weeks; 
nor are they permitted to change their 
garments during this period. In addition 
to these temporary inconveniences the 
wives are constrained to shave their 
heads. 

It is still believed by the chiefs of this 
country that the rank of departed rela- 
tives, when they reach their destination, 
will be decided by the number of attend- 














ants who accompany them into the 
realms of Hereafter ; the consequences 
of this credulity are, as may be imagined, 
pitiful in the extreme, particularly if the 
deceased be of high social standing. 
The kingly despotism before men- 
tioned reaches its maximum at Benin, 
where, among his 100,000 or 
subjects, not 
one would 
venture to 
believe that 
their sove- 
reign ever 
enacted such 
common- 
place per- 
formances as 
eating or 
sleeping. He 
is considered 
too unap- 
proachable, 
too all- 
powerful for 
such earthly 
cravings as 
hunger or 
fatigue to 
assail his 
majesty. In 
one respect 
the Beninites 
are the most 
merciful of 
all West Afri- 
can _ blood- 
shedding 
fanatics,from 
the fact that 
they gene- 
rally stupefy 
their victims with narcotic drugs before 
offering them for the propitiation of 
some life-demanding heathen deity. 
The sacrificial horrors of Benin were 
brought very forcibly to our notice when, 
on passing through the city, we were 
shown a pit of immense depth entirely 
hlled with bleaching human bones— 
pallid trophies of all that it is most 
appalling to 1ealise! The photograph 


more 
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THE CEMETERY OF BENIN, AN IMMENSF PIT FILLED WITH 
HUMAN BONES, 


This photograph was taken from the edge of the pit looking down into it. 
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reproduced on this page was taken from 
the edge of the pit looking downwards. 
While on the subject of Benin it will 
be interesting to touch upon pictures 
which depict some weird idols to be 
found in the King of Benin’s Ju-ju 
house, one of which seems, but in some 
terribly grotesque fashion, to evidence a 
piteously dis- 
torted grop-- 
ing after the 
truth. It 
strikes the 
observer— 
we make the 
suggestion 
with all due 
reverence — 
that some 
hintat anem- 
blematical 
Trinity with 
Mother and 
Child is to be 
discovered in 
the arrange- 
ment of these 
gruesome 
images. 
Should there 
be any found- 
ation for this 
theory, it 
may be at- 
tributable to 
the influence 
of old Portu- 
guese relics 
that wereleft 
behind since 


1485, when 

Benin was 
first discovered by the people of 
Portugal. 


Calabar next presents itself to our 
notice. Thesoil here for 150 miles from 
the sea is purely alluvial, and much of 
the interior of the country remains still 
unexplored, while the inland boundary 
is vague. Vegetation and export pro- 
ducts are very prolific in this division, 
and a flourishing trade is carried on in 





ing a bean 
in half and 
each eating 
a portion. 
Occasionall y 
both com- 
batants have 
succumbed 
to the effects 
of their own 
weapons ! 
Among the 
terrors of 
Bonny there 
is the cere- 
mony prac- 
tised for ap- 
peasing the 
wrath of the 
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bamboo, ebony, sugar, pepper, yams, 
plantains, Indian corn, etc., etc. 

There are several separate tribes, such 
as the Ibani, Efik, Ekoi, Aqua, and 
Okoéyéng, who are practically indepen- 
dent, all speaking different languages. 
The only bond—principally political—is 
the Egbo Secret Society. During former 
times, in consequence of being an addi- 
tional source from which sprang the 
fanaticism, this society formed an inex- 
pressible curse ; but of late years it has, 
to an extent, served a good purpose in 
being the means of constitutional defence 
against the despotism of individual kings. 

The Calabar-bean or physostigma vene- 
nosum, which is a leguminous plant 
somewhat similar to the scarlet-runner, 
forms a detail of superstitious interest. 
It constitutes the E-ser-e or “ordeal 
bean” of the negroes of Old Calabar, 
being administered to persons accused 
of witchcraft and crime. The con- 
demned man eats the poisonous bean ; if 
he dies from the effects of his dose he is 
deemed guilty, but if, on the other hand, 
he is fortunate enough to recover, the 
verdict of innocence is pronounced upon 
him. Two natives desirous of settling 
some knotty point of dispute will fre- 
quently fight a duel by means of break- 


river- god, 
which con- 
sists, or used to consist—some very 
recent travellers report the custom to be 
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now abolished—in the sacrifice of a light- 
coloured copper girl, whose blood was 
required to mix with the river-waves, 
thus making a huge crimson stain on the 
muddy water flowing up to the banks, 
on which was situated the temple of the 
river-god. Optimistically presuming that 
the report is correct regarding this ces 
sation of human offerings, we are un- 
happily certain that the practice, with a 
live fowl as victim, still obtains. 
Before entirely dismissing the black 
side of West African, Nigerian, and 
Ju-ju practices, for the lighter and less 
saddening views of existent details, it is 
mournfully interesting to note the cala- 
mities attaching to the fate of 
women who have been 


any 
unfortunate 


enough to bring twins into the world. 
The worst curse which it is possible to 
hurl consists of the upraising of two 
fingers from the clenched fist in the form 
of a V, which means, “‘ May you be the 
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mother of twins.” This is indeed a ter- 
rible anathema, because it is almost a 
general rule throughout Nigeria that a 
mother of twins must be slaughtered, 
and also her children with her. In some 
districts, however, the woman is allowed 
to live, but banishment into the forest, 
where she must spend the rest of her 
days without any supplies of food or 
drink, and exposed to the vagaries of 
climatic changes, is a not less tragic fate 
than death itself. 

In all towns and villages there is 
always some old hag-like slave woman 
whose sole occupation is to kill the 
newly-born twin children, which she 
does by taking the poor little ebony 
infants by the feet and by the back of 
the neck and breaking the vertebra 
across her knees. The bodies are then 
thrown into the thickest part of the 
jungle to be devoured by wild beasts. 

Having dealt largely with the abuses 
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of Ju-juism, it will be consoling to make 
a few reflections regarding its uses, 
which, as many a traveller and trader 
could testify, are numerous. 

The Ju-ju frequently acts the part of 
an intangible detective. Supposing that 
some trader’s store were broken into 


and robbed during the night, and when 
the fever-weakened white man presented 
himself in the morning at his place of 
business he should find many of his 
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burst and be scattered to the far ends 
of the earth! After the circulation 
of such a threat or prophecy, it would 
be surprising to note the. inconceiv- 
ably short space of time that would 
elapse before the defrauded trader 
would once more be possessed of his 
lost property. 

It is good for the black savage to have 
some intangible rod of terror which 
holds more alarming possibilities for 


KING TOFA AND HIS COURT, PORTO NOVO. 


bales of cloth, sacks of beads, or rolls 
of gaudy silk a minus quantity, the police 
would, possibly, be not so effectual in 
finding the culprit as a Ju-ju priest, who 
would send round a notice to the effect 
that, if the stolen goods were not im- 
mediately restored, his Ju-ju would 
cause the marauders to become in- 
flated with many gallons of putrid-sea- 
water, which would result in their skins 
becoming more and more discoloured 
and distended till finally they should 


him than even the white man’s cow-hide 
whip or Mauser gun ! 

Many of the Ju-ju priests are par- 
ticularly intelligent men. They will, 
with the greatest courtesy, explain the 
theories and practises of their religion 
if any mutual linguistic accomplishments 
render such a course possible. 

Among the various marriage customs 
one in vogue at Jackri is particularly 
primitive and original. 

The happy bridegroom and his in- 
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tending brides—the same ceremony is 
frequently utilised for the binding of 
one husband to several wives—meet in 
some open spot accompanied by the 
various relatives of both parties. After 
a due amount of vocal, instrumental, and 
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are legally man and wives, their vows 
being supposed to have been bound up 
in the ball of wool! 

It is very customary for a chief to 
reward a slave who has rendered him 
any special service by the gift of his 


CHIEF LULU BRAID IN FULL DRESS. 


gastronomic demonstrations they repair 
to the spot selected for the necessary 
formalities, where is discovered a slave 
holding a skein of wool. 

The brides then become seated, the 
bridegroom remaining standing, while 
the skein of wool is slowly unwound, at 
the conclusion of which ceremony they 


daughter’s hand in marriage, irrespective 
of the fact as to whether the present 
may be a desirable one to the recipient. 


One of the illustrations shows Chief 
William Brown of Bonny, with his wife, 
daughter, and valued slave, who, it will 
be noticed, is wearing a straw hat in 
honour of the occasion ; while the bride, 
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upon whose shining shoulder his hand 
affectionately rests, is unusually extensive 
in her decorations. 

Chief Lulu Braid, in “ church-parade 
costume,” evidences in his raiment the 
excellent bargaining qualities of the Euro- 
pean trader settled in West Africa. The 
material of which this stylish suit is made 
was worth something under sixpence a 
yard, not more than 10 yards at the 
outside being required to clothe the 
duskiness of his stalwart frame. Poor 
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Lulu Braid paid for this garment to the 
extent of £20 worth of palm-oil! How- 
ever, contentment beams upon his ebon 
face; and, after all, the white man’s 
gain was not exactly the black man’s 
loss. Perhaps the smoking-cap was 
thrown in with the bargain ! 

Another photograph represents King 
Tofa’s Court at Porto Novo, the members 
of which delightedly fell in with the plan 
of symmetrical grouping for photographic 
purposes. 


VAGABUNDUS 


By FLORENCE HAYLLAR 


OONLESS night upon the wold, 
Breath of north wind bitter cold, 

Smell of sheep in sheltering fold, 
When the summer flowers are dead. 
Tangled hedgerow-grasses dry— 
Empty nests in tree-tops high— 
Darkling lanes where none goes by— 
For the summer hours are sped. 


Strike thy tent and farther roam, 
Winter’s sorrow, summer’s heat— 
All is good thy wanderings meet — 
All the wide world is thy home. 


Dear the moonless night shali be, 
And the silence dear to thee, 

Where the frostbound empty lea 
Dreams of haunting summers fled ! 
Dear the paths by men forsaken, 
Dear the forest tempest-shaken, 

Dear the withered heath and bracken, 
Withered, for the summer’s dead ! 


Strike thy tent and farther roam ! 
Winters drear and summers sweet— 
All is good thy wanderings meet— 
All the wide world is thy home. 
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By VIRGINIA 


HEN William of Normandy came 

over with his barons and annexed 
the island of the Anglo-Saxons, his fore- 
fathers had previously acquired certain 
other islands now belonging to England 
which had been a part of the mainland 
of Normandy before the hungry sea 
gnawed off the marshes that connected 
them with the coast of France. 

In the light of this fact—which we are 
apt to forget in view of later events in 
history—when the people of those islands 
naively remind us that they were never 
conquered but were themselves the 
conquerors, the statement, which is likely 
to strike us as humorous at first, becomes 
simply picturesque. 

It is an odd fact that through nine 
hundred years of passionate loyalty to 
the Crown, these people have kept the 
memory of Old Normandy a living 
flame, and to-day their lifé is a startling 
paradox of Norman sentiment and British 
patriotism. 

The early inhabitants — before the 
Normans—it is said, were Britons, but 
there is little authentic history of those 
far-off days. Except for the Druidical 
stones and the ruins which are supposed 
to be Czesar’s forts, historical monuments 
date from the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Of these there are many, considering the 
small area they occupy. From the days 
when the Druids worshipped and sacri- 
ficed with mystic rites in their symbolical 
temples on the hill-tops of Samares, 
through the succeeding ages of Roman 
warriors, Norman barons, and English 
governors, to the present prosaic age of 
the electric tram and railway, history 
has left its seal, and often upon scenes 
of wonderful natural beauty. To these 
interests are added glorious days of 
golden sunshine, blue waters, and an 
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atmosphere laden with the scent of 
flowers. 

One every side one meets with that 
mixture of French and English customs 
which gives the peculiarly piquante 
flavour to existence in the Channel 
Islands. In Guernsey one receives francs 
and sous in exchange for sovereigns, as 
well as the Guernsey Double (which is 
the equivalent of a penny), and one 
hears as much French spoken as English. 
In all the islands (in the Courts of British 
dominions !) cases are tried by the old 
Norman law, while the proceedings are 
conducted in French. Recently English 
or French has been optional, and the 
business of the Courts proceeds quite 
smoothly in first one and then the other 
language. The ancient law which deals 
with trespass on or against property is 
called the Clameur de Haro, and is said 
to be an appeal to the justice of Ro, or 
Rollo, Duke of Normandy. Theaggrieved 
goes before the Court, and on his knee 
cries out, “ Haro! Haro/ a Taide, mon 
Prince, on me fait tort!” 

The Castle of Mont Orgueil, in Jersey, 
is the very concentration of the romance 
of this romantic island. Situated upon 
a rocky promontory, rising three hundred 
feet above the sea, it looms dark, solemn, 
impressive, and picturesque above all 
the surrounding villages and beautiful 
bays. There is an _ ivy-covered bell- 
tower of the fourteenth century; the 
ruins of what is called Czsar’s Fort, 
which at any rate is of much earlier 
date than the Castle which was begun 
in the eleventh century ; and one of the 
most interesting bits of ruin is that of 
a tower formed of natural rock and 
masonry which belongs to the sixteenth 
century. 

The Castle is in ruins now, and the 
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public may wander at will among its 
crumbling walls and ramparts. An 
obliging warder will show its dim, 
dreadful cells, its dark, rock - hewn 
chambers and crypt, and its black, 
bottomless-looking well. It was in these 
cells that unfortunate prisoners ate their 
hearts out with grief (though history 
records of at least one that he spent the 
time “in perpetrating tiresome verses ’’), 
while they prayed for an opportunity to 
escape ; it was from this beam near one 
of the fine old Norman arches that they 
were hanged, and I do not know if they 
were honoured with burial in that silent 
crypt, or if they found their last resting- 
place in the friendly deep below. High 
above are great chambers, which were 
rude but stately dwelling-rooms for the 
Royal governors 

It was to Mont Orgueil Castle that the 
“Philip D’Avranches” of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s romance, “ The Battle of the 
Strong,” brought the unhappy Countess, 
and it was here that the real Philip— 
the Philip D’Auvergne of history— 
dwelt when he was governor. 

Despite the historical interest of 
Elizabeth Castle, which is built on an 
island of rock in the harbour of St. 
Helier, it is picturesque only at night 
with the August moon edging its walls 
and towers with a rim of silver light, and 
the tide high in the foreground. In the 
searching glare of daylight it is marred 
by the hideous modern barracks with 
which, for utilitarian purposes, the 
Government has spoiled this old, his- 
toric castle. St. Helier, the town, 
owes its name to the monastery which 
once occupied the site of Elizabeth 
Castle. 

To walk in the lovely valleys of Jersey 
is to spend a quiet time in dim, sweet 
shade, broken now and then by a wide 
horizon of sparkling blue. These bright 
pictures of the sea come upon one 
suddenly between the steep descending 
lines of rugged gorges, as one emerges 
from the grey solitude of a lane. Turn- 
ing inland from St. Aubin and St. 
Brelade’s, the old Norman church, the 
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sea is left behind, while grey stone 
cottages, with thatched roofs and brilliant 
patches of geraniums in the windows 
and gardens, humanise the valleyscenery. 
Those famous soft - eyed cows are 
tethered in their pastures, and gaze 
lovingly into the eye of the kodak at 
a successful shot. One of the most in- 
congruous and laughable sights I ever 
saw—one late evening when the valleys 
were particularly lovely—was the spec- 
tacle of five beautiful “ Jerseys,” as they 
were being milked, gazing with gentle 
curiosity into five kodaks operated by as 
many excited tourists, while bringing up 
the rear was a flying procession of 
envious “artists’”’ who were also trying 
to get in a shot. 

Leaving the peaceful inhabitants of 
these valley pastures to ruminate on the 
vanity of human ambition—for I am 
sure they are fatalists, those Jersey 
cows !|—we come again to the sea on 
the other side. Here the great black 
cliffs brace themselves against the assail- 
ing ocean and rise strong and fierce 
and cruel in wild, irregular outline 
against the sky. Above they give no 
hint of the awful cavities in their Titan 
sides where, since time immemorial, the 
sea has preyed each day. 

A foreign note is sometimes added to 
the already foreign air of Jersey by the 
presence of the Breton peasant in the 
national costume, but 


the Jerseyaise 
wears no head-dress, except the old 
ones, who frame their gentle, wrinkled 
faces in a black, tight-fitting cap, with a 


full ruche of worsted all around. Often 
these old women—and there are many 
of them, for people seem to attain a 
great age in the islands—are fine and 
interesting types. The old soul who sat 
for the accompanying sketch—after her 
vanity had yielded to persuasion— I 
think had not been so flattered with 
feminine pride for thirty or more years ! 

The docks and wharves and marine 
terraces are filled with fine, strong types, 
old and young men, but Peter was my 
favourite. 

Peter is a tyrant by the side of whom 
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A TYPICAL JERSEY DAME 


Nero might have paled with imperial 


envy. His dominions are small, but 
within their restricted area he is absolute. 
He sits all day in the sunshine of the 
ladies’ bathing pavilion, his white, 
nautical cap pulled over his old sea- 
face, while he puffs at his pipe, issues 
his commands and indulges in retro- 
spection which covers seventy years. 
When the sea-nymphs arrive during 
bathing hours, he goes down and takes 
his place in the skiff, and waits calmly 
for the accident he is there to avert. 
When a venturesome nymph gets beyond 
her depth, and there is the inevitable 
Struggle, accompanied by gasps and 
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sputters and a chorus of shrieks from 
her companions, Peter hauls the lovely 
damsel out by the hair of her head, and 
delivers a short but effective address on 
the superlative foolishness of the graceful 
sex. Immune to brine, tears do not 
move him. There is that in his face 
which tells you he has long ago come to 
definite and unalterable opinions regard- 
ing Woman, and if you are a woman, 
vanity withholds you from curiosity as 
to his particular opinions. 

Though Jersey has its Mont Orgueil, 
its Plemont caves and lovely valleys, 
Guernsey has its St. Peter Port. It is 
built on the side of a cliff, and rises tier 
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upon trer of tall, narrow houses, high 
above the docks which circle the harbour. 
Certainly for quaintness and _ natural 
beauty, and the charm that a foreign air 
lends to anything, St. Peter Port leaves 
St. Helier leaning heavily upon her 
props of historical association, conveni- 
ence, and accessibility. 

The little old narrow streets of St. 


Sa re a ee en a te + 


PETER, 


Peter Port, which wind up and down 


and in and out between its terraced 
dwellings by means of long flights of 
stone steps, have more the appearance 
of subterranean passages than of ordinary 
streets, for on either side of these narrow 
stone lanes rise high walls of stone with 
only an occasional arched doorway. 
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Here and there, at the turnings in these 
masked thoroughfares, is an old-fashioned 
bracket lamp which lights the evening 
pedestrian on his way to another turning 
or up another flight of tortuous stairs. 

It is all so mysterious; you might 
meet anything—man or beast or gnome 
—without surprise. You even suspect 
that the man in conventional flannels 
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THE TYRANT OF THE JERSEY SANDS. 


coming the other way is Sinbad home 
from a voyage, and that his pockets are 
filled with precious stones brought up 
from the caverns of the deep. If your 
particular little street leads to that stone 
balcony which looks over the harbour, 
Castle Cornet and the distant islands of 
Herm and Jethon and Sark, and the 
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lights are lighted on the long piers of 
the harbour, the enchantment will be 
complete. 

Nothing, I think, will ever spoil the 
charm of the people of Guernsey. For 
even in the market—that fine old build- 
ing filled with brilliant stalls of fruits 
and flowers, as well as the more prosaic 
requirements of living—and on the 
docks, where one would naturally look 
for the least refinement, they have a 
gentleness and courtesy and pride which 
one rarely finds in the same class else- 
where. 

It was in the market that we found 
the little old man in the blaek stock 
who, after much persuasion, consented 
to sit for us. It takes untiring patience 
and much diplomacy 
to overcome the sus- 
picion with which the 
people of the islands 
regard the noble art 





of portraiture. At 
the appointed time 
this little old man 


arrived, escorted by 
his wife and his wife’s 
sister ; they delivered 
him up with much 
trepidation, and many 
urgent appeals for his 
prompt and safe 
return. They spoke 
a patois which was 
neither French nor 
English, but an ille- 
gitimate offspring of 
both. At the end of 
the hour the old man 
offered to stay longer ; 
we were surprised at 
his courage, and fear- 
ing the consequence 
of this revolt from 
feminine authority, 
we sent him back to 
his femme for proper 
permission. He 
returned, chuckling 
triumphantly, and 
with a _ gleam of 
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recklessness in his eye explained in 
his thin, cracked patois that “the old 
women” had gone home from the 
market, and he would stay as long as he 
chose, 

With Mr. Beggs our efforts met with 
humiliating defeat. We pursued him 
for days with all the persuasion of money 
and flattery, but he was a man without 
price. He was an old sea-dog who hung 
about Albert Pier looking out for odd 
jobs, seeing that his time for active 
service at sea was long passed. But 
though he was glad of a few shillings 
for hard labour on the docks, he refused 
the most extravagant offers for a sitting. 

“ Naw,” he would say, “ ’tain’t no use, 
I’m too old for that—now, when I was a 


FROM THE MARKET PLACE IN ST. PETER PORT. 
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A TOILER OF THE SEA—SARK. 


young man”—we did not tell him we 
should probably not have found him so 
interesting then. When threatened with 
a camera he took shelter in a neighbour- 
ing rock, his blue sea eyes twinkling 
under his long, white hair. 

“ All right,” I threatened, “if you will 
not let me have your picture I shall 
write about you ;” and my regret is that 
I fear Mr. Beggs does not include the 
Public Library in his days, and he will 
never know of my revenge. 

If more people go to Jersey than to 
Guernsey, I believe it is because of the 
ruggedness and inaccessibility of the 
smaller island. To ride or drive jeopar- 
dises one’s chance for heaven—for it 
is a callous soul that is indifferent to 
his beast—and to walk certainly puts a 
strain upon that abused organ which 


nature has made the seat of life and 
popular prejudice-the centre of so many 
other things. 

There are only two solutions to the 
difficulty : one is the donkey, and the 
other is a more modern and less pic- 
turesque invention—a system of elevators 
and trams. 

While the inland scenery of Guernsey 
has been marred by the greenhouses 
—those glass vineyards which display 
within a canopy of rich purple in a vista 
as far as the eye can see—the south 
coast, which is wild and beautiful, is 
still unspoiled. There is Saint's Bay, 
where one might remain a not unwilling 
prisoner for life among the purple cliffs 
and golden solitude. 

About six miles “sou’-east” from 
Guernsey, like an amethyst on the 
bosom of the sea, lies the island of Sark. 
From this distance it is a beautiful and 
alluring enchantress of the seas. But 
these feminine characteristics are an 
illusion borrowed from the misty atmo- 
sphere, for in reality there is something 
so grim and terrible, so fierce and 
sinister in the aspect of Sark, that the 
beholder is filled with awe as he steers 
into that strange, wild harbour. This 
little shallow haven is hugged close to 
its mighty sides, the green waters 
remarkably transparent, the magnificent 
walls of granite rising perpendicular to 
a height of several hundred feet above. 
There is always danger and uncertainty 
attending the landing, and in bad 
weather even the boldest seamen do not 
attempt to put in there where those 
terrible currents meet in the narrow 
passages of the channel to wrestle and 
grapple like giants. 

Sark has many sides, and like all stern 
things it has its gentle moods. Having 
once scaled its black heights we find a 
tableland of gentle hills and quiet 
valleys, pastures golden with the furze- 
blossom, peaceful lanes, and picturesque 
cottages of grey stone and thatch. The 
ocean lashing the defending cliffs below 
makes only a far-off moan. 


Sark is an enchanted island, an 

































Arabian Nights’ abode of fairies and 
hobgoblins and wild sea-things. It is 
old and isolated and self-reliant. Its 
little hamlets of grey stone cottages are 
habited by fisher-folk as strong aad 
rough and independent as the sea 
itself. The Seigneur is the governor 
with feudal privileges, and the laws 
date back before Hastings to the old, old 
Norman days of Rollo. 

To the inaccessibility, the malevolence 
of its seas, and the restricted area of this 
little island is due that splendid isolation 
and freedom from the invading hordes 
which the few fortunate summer 
residents enjoy. It is true that the little 
steamers which ply between Sark and 
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SO BILE 


By ANGELA HOPE 


T’S the plague o’ me life ye are, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
For whin I would call ye me beautiful shtar, 
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the other islands of the Channel in fair 
weather, bring swarms of tourists, but 
the accommodations are so limited that 
it is necessary to secure quarters at the 
hotels sometimes six months or a year 


in advance. Therefore it is impossible 
for the day excursiorlist to linger in the 
lovely vales, on the wild cliffs, or in the 
hideous caves, beyond the warning 
whistle of the steamers. The resident 
who possesses that rare and coveted 
privilege—a bed—smiles in _ selfish 
satisfaction as the little boat with its 
burden of insatiable kodakers slips out 
from under those awesome cliffs and 
grows ever smaller as it heads towards 
the setting sun. 


“ An’ am I a shtar?” it’s yer quick tongue that answers, 


“ Why it’s miles thin above ye, och iver so far! 


It’s the light o’ me life ye are, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
Whin I look on the ocean an’ call ye me pearl. 


ab 


Sez you, “Is it wather that’s taken yer likin’ ? 


Ye’ll git plenty nate, fishin’ there for a girl.” 


It’s the love o’ me life ye are, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
An’ still whin I call ye me treasure of gould, 


“Ts it gould that I am ?” sez you, “shure that wants gittin’ 


An’ care in the kapin’ as well, so I’m tould.” 


It’s me Queen that ye’ve always been, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
An’ slapin’, an’ wakin’, me thoughts are wid you, 


So now hin for better or worse will ye take me ? 


Is yer tongue for once silent? Yer lips, dear, will do! 














HIS HAND TO THE PLOUGH 


By YSTRIDD 


“E schasté bielo tak vozmojino ! 
Tak blisko . , .”.—POUCSHKINE 
(Eugene Oonéguine). 


CHAPTER V 


LICE could not sleep that night. 

Every time she closed her eyes 
the thought of Dmitri thrilled her into 
wakefulness. The small room. stifled 
her. Putting on her dressing-gown and 
throwing a shawl over her head and 
shoulders, she passed through the bars 
of her window into the garden. The 
watch-dog sprang up with a bark as she 
approached, and fawned upon her as 
she called him by his name. She went 
as far as the barrier of wild flowers and 
glanced across the vineyards to his 
home. A light shone among the foliage 
like a low, swinging, crimson star. She 
smiled. He was wakeful also and 
thinking of her. Slowly she approached 
a group of chestnuts where the hammock 
was hung and balancing herself in it 
half dreamed, half thought of the change 
that had come into her life. 

“You do not understand love!” 
André had flung into those words all 
the scorn of his little nature. She was 
glad that he had spoken truly. Five 
years ago she had not understood. Her 
heart, her very life had been veiled. 
She had had intuitions, vague dreams, 
and then the chill fear that life held 
nothing wonderful in store after all— 
that the succeeding years would be as 
the years that had been except that she 
would grow older. “ When I am grown 
up!” Asa child the words had evoked 


confused visions of wonder and mystery. 
When she had finished her education 
she had been retained in the same school 


as teacher for the lowest class. 
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Teacher 


“And happiness was so possible, 
So near!...” 


and nursemaid in reality, for she looked 
after the little ones’ toilettes and ward- 
robes, took them for walks, and amused 
them out of school hours. Her only 
relations were two maiden aunts who 
lived on a scanty annuity, and an uncle 
who had left England for the colonies 
years ago. She was “grown up,” and 
the wonder had resolved itself into 
drudgery. All the ardour of her eighteen 
years revolted against the monotony of 
her life. She joined a foreign agency 
and so obtained a place in Russia. Her 
schoolmistress threw up her hands in 
vain horror when she heard of the girl’s 
intention. But Alice was not to be 
turned from her purpose. Anything 
would be better than her present life. 

In Odessa she had been forced to 
regard realities. She had known 
struggle and insult, disillusion, despair, 
fatigue, loneliness inexpressible, almost 
loss of hope. Those years had ripened 
her heart and character without de- 
stroying her inextinguishable freshness 
of mind and soul, the freshness of a 
spring which is for ever pure at the 
source no matter over what ground it 
flows. 

Now the loneliness of life’s struggle 
was over. Whatever the future held of 
sad or difficult would not be faced alone. 
The thought was overwhelming for this 
solitary girl. Dmitri was rich. She had 
heard so from many quarters. She had 
no more longing after an ostentatious 
life than he had, but it was pleasant to 
think that she would be lifted above 
sordid cares, and able to help others. 

“]T will order all the best English 
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magazines and the newest books,” she 
thought, recalling the months she had 
passed without English news. Odessa 
possesses a public library which sub- 
scribes to a few English papers, but she 
had not always lived there. 

“T will try to make friends with some 
of the poor girls who leave their own 
country, and so often struggle alone as I 
did in Odessa. I know how many of 
them end. Perhaps I can save some.” 

Her eyes closed and she slept. to 
dream of Dmitri. 

The next day a fierce, short thunder- 
storm rendered it impossible to go to 
the tennis club. All the evening Alice 
expected a letter from Dmitri, and tried 
not to feel hurt by his silence. 

She was a late arrival on the court the 
following evening. Vera Goraieva had 
driven into town on a shopping expe- 
dition and had detained her at the 
draper’s, asking her advice about muslins 
and silks till the girl’s patience almost 
gave way openly. 

A set was in full swing as she appeared 
at last. The two Yordokeskas sat side 
by side on the bench like Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, enlarged and en beau. 
Dmitri was playing with the Zwanden- 
keva—who had the sense to let him 
return all the balls—against the thin 
notary and the stout colonel. A tall, 
golden-haired student leant against the 
barrier. 

“‘ Goot - efenin’ - ow - dyou - do-mees ?” 
chorused the Yordokeskas, rising. 

“Is that supposed to be English ?” 
Alice asked, laughing, in Russian. 

“I spik wery goot ze Inglesh,” pro- 
tested Meesha. “ You spik bad, I you 
no yunderstan.” 

The set was finished and Dmitri 
approached Alice. “Good evening, 
Alice Lievovna,” he said. 

Their eyes met, and hers darkened as 
she saw again the sombre expression of 
his face. What was the matter with 
him ? 

“Victor,” he said, turning to the 


Student, “let me introduce you to Miss 
Conway.” 
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“Sokolovski,” said the young man, 
after the Russian manner, lifting his 
eagle-badged cap. 

“ He is not an Enjolras,” she thought, 
“ or, at least, he doesn’t look it. Sucha 
gentle-faced boy!” 

Tall, slender, golden-haired, his regular 
featured face fair as a girl’s, his blue 
eyes candid and clear, his beautifully 
curved upper lip just touched with a 
golden down, he looked so very young, 
so frank and so gentle that it was 
impossible to imagine that he pos- 
sessed the ferocious idealism of “ the 
cherub of Ezekiel.” 

“You will play now, mademoiselle— 
with me?” His voice was very soft, 
too, Alice smiled. The idea she had 
received of him from Dmitri’s words 
vanished at sight of this slender student 
who was so evidently interested in the 
set about to be commenced. 

“You are going ?” Dmitri asked her, 
when, after a couple of sets, she put 
aside her racquet and arranged her veil. 
“ Let us go,” he added in a low voice. 
“T have something to say to you.” She 
assented. 

“ Au revoir, Vitia,’ Dmitri said as he 
passed his friend. “I shall be home 
before you, most likely.” 

Sokolovski caught him by the arm and 
a low-toned colloquy ensued. Alice saw 
the smouldering fire in Dmitri’s eyes 
leap into wild life for a second ; the next 
he had freed himself from the other’s 
touch and was at her side. It had all 
passed so quickly that she felt inclined 
to mock at the idea that had seized her 
of that brief moment's significance. 

They left the court in silence, but 
when in the street Dmitri began to 
speak slowly and sternly as if he forced 
the unwilling words. 

“T must ask you for my liberty for a 
time—an indefinite time.” 

Alice walked on silently in a darkened 
and reeling world, forcing back a scream 
that had risen to her lips as if drawn by 
physical pain. 

“T cannot explain why,” went on the 
inexorable voice. “ Think of me, if you 
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will, all the evil my conduct may suggest 
to you. But for a time I must be free.” 

His voice was imperious now, impe- 
riously dominating his wild regret. She 
stopped in the almost deserted street 
and looked at him. “Alice!” All the 
revolt he had crushed down rose in that 
cry. 

“How you hurt me!” she said in a 
low voice, vibrating with pain. “Oh, 
how you hurt me! Hush! don’t speak 
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They passed through the gates and 
seated themselves on a bench beneath 
a low-branched tree; the band in a 
distant alley was playing “ Carmen.” 

Alice leant back in the seat and looked 
at Dmitri. He did not meet her gaze ; 
his eyes were obstinately fixed upon the 
ground. He had struggled, revolted 
and decided during the past two days, 
and he swore to himself that his decision 
should not be shaken. 


Alice saw the smouldering fire in Dmitri’s eyes leap into wild life. 


again yet, I can’t bear it—here in the 
street.” 

They walked on again. Her pallor 
frightened him, yet she held herself 
erect, the small head flung back as if in 
pride. She was conscious of nothing 
but pain, whether physical or mental 
she could not tell, but a pain that tore 
fiercely at her heart and _ throbbed 
against her temples. 

“T am a brute to tell you so abruptly, 
here in the street,” said Dmitri. “ Let 
as go into the gardens—you can sit 
down there.” 


She did not speak, but he felt her 
eyes on his face drawing, drawing his. 
He closed his lids. “I must be free,” 
he repeated harshly. “The other night 
I had no right to speak to you as I did. 
Forgive me.” 

“And the reason? Surely I have a 
right to know the reason!” The words 
were hardly breathed. 

“T can give you no reason.” 

“You do not love me,” she murmured. 

He looked at her then. “Alice, can 
you be strong enough to trust me 
unquestionably ?. I love you. The 












words are said and nothing can alter 
their truth. I love you, but I must, I 
must leave you.” 

“For ever ?” 

He winced. “Oh, no—no. I could 
not bear that! I am not heroic enough 
to give you up for ever! I must go 
away in a day or two, but I swear to 
you that, if I live, I will return to you.” 

“And this sudden obstacle? But you 
were free the other day !” 

“T was not. But I did not know I 
was so irrevocably bound ; and I forgot 
everything there, by the bridge—every- 
thing but you. And then, that very even- 
ing all was changed for me. Alice, my 
conduct must seem inexcusable to you.” 

“T love you!” was her answer. 

“You will trust me in spite of my 
silence? You will let me go from you 
without.an explanation ?” 

“ For how long must we part ?” 

“In a year, at the latest, I shall return 
here if I am alive and free. If I am not 
free I will do all in my power to let you 
know where Iam. Silence, dear, silence 
will mean that I am dead withou‘ being 
able to send you a word.’ 

They looked at each other. In his 
eyes she read such depth of purpose, 
such courage and such appeal that her 
own shone. 

“You love me,” she said softly. 
“What is this danger you are going to 
face? Can I not share it? Take me 
with you, Mitia!” 

He shook his head. “Dear! It is 
impossible. Don’t think it is so great; 
I shall come back safe and sound.” 

Words said to keep the extent of the 
risk from her knowledge—how empty 
they sounded to him ! 

“Tf you go it is because you must,” 
she mused aloud. “Take care of your- 
self, Mitia, think of me. Death and 


silence! Dmitri, it would be too 
horrible! Must you go, dear?” 
“T must. But don’t be afraid. I 


mentioned the danger to prepare you 
in case something happened to me, but 
it is not likely, darling.” 

“A whole year !” 
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“ And after to be together all our lives. 
A year will soon pass,” said Dmitri, 
boyishly. “We shall meet again—we 
must meet again. If you change your 
address send me word to my Datcha, 
and give me now an address where I 
can always be sure of finding you.” 

She thought a moment. “ Write to 
me at the Sergayieffs’,” she said. “ They 
are always here, and if I leave the town 
I shall correspond with Soynia.” 

Dmitri felt his resolution wavering. 
Who could tell if they would ever meet 
again? His,“ wemust” was the expres- 
sion of a lurking fear. His veins throbbed 
to the memory of their one kiss. All his 
strong, young nature rose again in protest 
against this yielding of the right to love. 
He looked at the childishly outlined 
face, gleaming through the dusk like a 
luminous, white flower. How small, 
slight, how veiled she was to all but 
him! Silence and shadow enveloped 
them, but he knew that she felt his 
uncertainty—an uncertainty which could 
not last. He sat as if expectant. What 
was he waiting for? What was there to 
say but “Goodbye ?” 

A group of young men passed them, 
touching their caps as they went by. 
One of them left the others and ap- 
proached the bench. 

“Qh, you are here!” he said to 
Dmitri. “We can see Mademoiselle 
home together.” 

Dmitri rose slowly to his feet. This, 
then, was the end of his expectancy. 

They walked across the fields, all three 
together : Dmitri obstinately _ silent, 
Sokolovski and Alice making from time 
to time the most commonplace remark. 
Once again Dmitri clasped her hand 
across the trampled meadow - sweet. 
“Will you play tennis to-morrow ?”’ his 
lips asked her, while his eyes were 
demanding, “Is this to be our good- 
bye ?” 

In silence the two young men reached 
home. As they mounted the veranda 
steps Sokolovski turned te Dmitri looking 
full into the dark, troubled face with his 
candid, blue eyes. 
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“If you desert for the sake of that 
little foreign white witch I will shoot 
you myself,” he said, without a tremor 
in his soft voice. 

“What an honour!” exclaimed 
Dmitri laconically, and passing into his 
room turned the key in the lock. 

Sokolovski remained alone on the 
veranda pacing thoughtfully up and down. 
Young fanatic as he was, the love of 
woman was indeed for him a fearful 
thing. It meant the loss of manhood, the 
weakening of purpose, the slow sapping 
of all that is noble and high, the gradual 
abasement to the low level of those 
whose lives are sordidly personal. For 
the poor man it meant the daily struggle 
for bread, for the rich—like Dmitri—the 
triumph of the sensual and the selfish. 
For him—virgin of body and of the 
pride of heart—the desire of the flesh 
was an instinct utterly soulless to be 
trampled upon and conquered with all 
other baseness of the lower nature, by 
the pure force of the intellect. 

Dmitri had told him nothing, but he 
had seen enough. The young man’s 
hesitations were accounted for now. 
Sokolovski had no more personal thought 
of Alice than of any other danger which 
might menace his friend. He recognised 
her power and determined to break it. 

Dmitri’s silence was as adamant. It 
was impossible for Sokolovski to attack 
him without proof stronger than his own 
conjectures, and when he met Alice at 
the club the next day he did not 
hesitate to question her. 

They sat side by side on the bench, 
ostensibly watching the game; at a 
stroke of Dmitri’s which called forth a 
“ Brayo !” from the Yorkokeskas, Alice 
said, “ Your friend plays well.” 

“Do you mean Dmitri Dmitrievich ?” 

“Of course. He is your friend, isn’t 
he?” 

“And yours ?” 


he asked meaningly. 
The blue eyes searching her face became 


steely gray. 

enemy. 
“We are good friends,” she said 

simply, and her own eyes changed, 


She felt that here was an 
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became, as it were, veiled 
challenging his. 

“T am sorry to hear it.” 

“ Really, Victor Petrovich—don’t you 
think you had better address your regrets 
to him ?” 

“ His friend ?” he echoed, unheeding, 
“But if your friendship is exacting—if 
you try to come between him and his 
purpose—you risk his life, perhaps your 
own. I would rather see him dead than 
useless—lost. He gave such promise ! 
And you—you who come into his life 
and demand all!” 

“And you?” she asked proudly. 
“What right have you to speak so to 
me? Has he commissioned you ? What 
do you demand from him? What is 
your right ?” 

“The right of my strength over his 
weakness.” 

“TI do not understand you,” she said 
slowly. “I demand nothing from him. 
What has his private life to do with you? 
Is his soul yours ?” 

A burst of laughter from the further 
bench where Vera Petrovna sat with her 
niece and the Colonel drowned her 
words. 

“Is his soul yours ?” she repeated. 

“Then I was right,” he said, without 
replying. “ There is something between 
you. Your manner of receiving my 
remarks has shown me what I wanted 
to know. If it had not been as I thought 
my words would have been senseless to 
you.” 

“‘ How brave of you to entrap me into 
an admission!” Her veiled eyes flashed 
scorn upon him. He grew, perhaps, a 
shade paler around his compressed 
lips. 

“ But I cannot understand—I cannot 
understand,” she repeated. ‘ What can 
it be to you?) What possible affair can 
it be of yours ?” 

She knitted her brows in perplexity. 

“Thirty—forty !” called a voice from 
the court. 

“ Pardon,” protested a Yordokeska. 
“Forty —thirty! Victor Petrovich, I 
appeal to you.” 


through 
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** If you desert for the sake of that little foreign 


white witch I will shoot you myself,” he said. 
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“Sorry, Michaél Michaélovich, but 
I’ve not been keeping the score,” replied 
Sokolovski. 

“T understand—I know now,” said 
Alice in a low, vibrating voice. “He 
called you ‘ Enjolras,’ and you have 
come between us!  Enjolras — the 
revolutionist! Victor Petrovich—if you 
have discovered my secret you have 
betrayed your own !” 

“TI dod~not understand you,” he said 
now in his turn. 

““Qh—you do,” she went on flushing, 
but still in the same low tone. “ You 
are both in some society and you have 
come to call him. What did he say last 
night ?—‘If I am free and alive.’ Oh, it 
is not so difficult to understand.” 

“Set !”’ shouted Greesha Yordokeska. 
The players came flocking round the 
bench. 

“It is your turn to play now,” said 
Popoff. 

“ As enemies?” asked Sokolovski of 
Alice. 

“Yes,” she said, and her laugh 
seemed natural to the onlookers, 
“Dmitri Dmitrievich and I will beat 
you.” 

“We will walk home together,” said 
Dmitri, as he handed her the balls. 

‘And your friend ?” 

“T will let him see he is not wanted.” 

“T yam ready, mees,” shouted Yordo- 
keska from the other side of the net. 

Sokolovski, without seeming to have 
much to say about the matter, arranged 
that he and Alice sat out the next set 
together. During the interval that had 
followed their conversation Alice, 
while mechanically playing, had been 
realising the situation. Although she 
had not “peeped about the back 
passage” of Russia, as Alexander 
Ivanovich had put it, she had seen 
enough of Russian life to know some- 
thing of the hidden, deadly struggle that 
goes on between the lovers of progress 
and the power that tries to crush it. 
She had talked with many students, 
heard many a tragic tale of private arrest 
and sudden disappearance. She knew 
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that she had found the real explanation 
of Dmitri’s conduct, and her whole soul 
rose in revolt against Sokolovski as 
representative of the power that was 
stronger than Dmitri’s love. She did 
not consider the question of patriotism, 
of vows sworn in the glow of young 
enthusiasm, of lofty aims _ severely 
cherished, of the self-loathing that 
would inevitably overwhelm Dmitri, 
sooner or later, if he thrust aside the 
cause to which he had been devoted for 
the sake of a personal passion. She only 
knew that they loved each other, and 
that something —-of which Sokolovski 
was the personification—stood between 
them. Oh, she would tear the barrier 
down! In that moment a passion of 
love for Dmitri—of hate for Sokolovski— 
stirred depths in her nature hitherto 
unimagined. 

“Am I not right, Enjolras?” she asked 
him, leaning against the rickety round 
table, turning her back to the court and 
facing him. 

Again the blue softness of his eyes 
hardened into the glint of steel. 

“ What, then?” 

“What is to prevent me denouncing 
you!” 

“Your own honour.” 

She laughed. “Strange that you can 
trust to that when you think I am such a 
woman that death would be better for 
your friend than life with me!” 

“We are to be enemies, then?” he 
asked softly. ‘Take care. I have a 
very strong will.” 

“So have I.” 

“And you will try it against mine ?” 

“You™ 

She stood there defiant, ready to fight 
for her happiness, unafraid. 

Suddenly she softened. Her whole 
attitude changed. The small, proud 
face became infinitely gentle 
pathetic. 

“Victor Petrovich, the aim of your 
life is good, is it not?” 

“ Good ?” he repeated. “ It is difficult 
to say exactly. We must destroy the 
bad first.” 
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“* We are to be enemies then?” he asked softly. 
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“ And if your life passes in destroying, 
what good will you do?” 

“Clear the wa¥ for those who follow.” 

“Those who follow? And you deny 
love and are against marriage !”’ 

“In general, no. But there must be 
always some who are content to give 
their lives to the cause—to crucify their 
personality.” 

“Content—yes. But why force those 
who are not willing to give up all?” 

“Deserters are shot in time of war,” 
he said simply. 

Alice looked at him in silence. Surely 
she must be dreaming! Could this soft- 
faced lad really be speaking so? Then 
she remarked the cold clearness of his 
regard, the determined curve of his 
beautiful lips, and felt that he was 
capable of acting as he spoke. How 
calm—how coldly calm he was! 

“ But why demand all ?” 

“We do not want half-hearts.” 

“But how can you expect him to give 
you his heart, his soul—to sacrifice to 
you his private life—his rights? But it 
is a tyranny worse than that which you 
rebel against, Victor Petrovich! How 
can you say you love freedom?” 

“T do not remember saying so—to 
you. In the years to come, when all 
men will be free, the individual will 
have a right to personal happiness. To 
seek it in these days is baseness.” 

“The future! The future!” she said, 
with a superb disdain. “And for the 
uncertain future you sacrifice the present, 
which isreal! You are not logical, Victor 
Petrovitch! If you care for the good of 
humanity, how can you talk of personal 
happiness as baseness? What is hu- 
manity but the sum of the individual ? 
Let each man make himself and those 
around him as happy as he possibly can, 
and in that will come the bloodless 


1” 


reform | 
He smiled coldly, yet with a certain 
indulgence, as upon a petulant child. 
“Woman’s logic!” he said. 
“And sound logic. Victor Petrovich, 
there is so much sorrow in the world. 
Why should you add to it? How can 
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you seek to hinder two people from 
being happy in their own way?” 

“Ts your life a search for happiness ?” 
he asked, looking down upon her as from 
“If so, you will always be un- 


heights. 
happy.” 

“No,” she said proudly, “I have not 
sought it. It came to me, and so near 
—oh, so near! I have suffered and 
struggled too. Have I not the right to 
take what is offered? Why should you 
prevent me? You shall not! You look 
as gentle as a girl. I do not understand 
how you can be so cruel ?” 

“T do what I must.” 

“His heart is not in the cause. Let 
him go!” she pleaded. “Or, if not, 
why should you think I shall hinder 
him ? Cannot he love me and serve his 
country too? I would help you if I 
could. Perhaps I can.” 

“You can,” he said, gravely. 

“ How?” 

“ By giving up your lover.” 

“But why—why—why ?” 

Into the low-toned word she thr =w all 
the wild protest that possessed her. A 
few yards away her lover—active and 
supple — struck at the. white, flying 
balls; there was laughter and move- 
ment all round them; the joy of life 
was in the very air, and this slender, 
blue-eyed lad was talking to her of 
renunciation, of “the baseness of per- 
sonal happiness.” It was grotesque, 
unreal ! 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “it seems to 
me that we are repeating parts in a play, 
or dreaming.” 

“Why? Is your sense of the fitness 
of things offended because I speak to 
you here between two sets, instead of 
draping myself in a cloak, drawing a hat 
over my brows, and stopping you in some 
deserted spot? Do you know so little of 
life as to be ignorant that its dramas are 
played out haltingly, between the daily 
round? Child!” 

“But you cannot understand what you 
demand from me. We are young, we 
love each other, our lives are all before 
us, and you ask me to give him up—for 
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ever! And why? Victor Petrovitch, it 
is you who know nothing of life |” 

“You refuse to release him ? ” 

“He is not my prisoner,” she said 
haughtily, all defiance again. 

“Listen,” he said quietly. “I will 
destroy your influence by all the means 
in my power, and I shall succeed. He 
will listen to me. As to you—you have 
an arm against us, as you said. Use it! 
Denounce us, if you will!” 

Her head dropped under the insult 
for a second, then she raised it and gave 
him glance for glance. 


“Qh!” she said. “I do not know 


the Russian for ‘/dche” But you under- 
stand French, most likely. 
liche !” 

His very lips whitened, his hand 
clenched over the racquet he was hold- 
ing. Her self-control was giving way. 
She drew quite close to him and looked 
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up into his face with dilated and _pas- 
sionate eyes. 

“If you part us I will kill myself, and 
he will do the same, so you will lose him.” 

Again he smiled down upon her with 
the same indulgent pity. “ Poor child ! 
And what then? There are worse things 
than death.” 

She drew back, ashamed of the wild 
outburst which had yet been so sincere. 
A sob rose in her throat. She mastered 
herself, and the next minute was smiling 
consent at the Yordokeskas who were 
inviting her to play. 

In spite of all that Dmitri said to turn 
him from his purpose, Sokolovski walked 
home with him and Alice. As they parted, 
Dmitri said hurriedly in French, “I will 
write a note to you appointing a meeting. 
I must see you once more before I go.” 

He said “thou,” and Alice went home 
content. 





SOME GLIMPSES OF OUR RARER BIRDS 
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MONG those who deplore the 
A decrease in numbers among our 
less common birds, it is a platitude to say 
that not one specimen is to be seen to-day 
for a dozen which might have been found 
in the days of our youth. Nor is the 
lament without its sufficient justification. 
Many species have been so thinned by 
the professional hunter, or the casual 
holiday-maker with a gun, that he who 
would see the last of a once populous 
race has to go far afield. Yet, granting 


THE CROSSBILL, 


whose beak—see the lower bird—was twisted, and breast 
stained with blood, in its efforts to tear out the nails which 
fastened Christ to the Cross. 


him his naturalist’s perseverance and a 
modicum of enthusiasm, the man who 
means to do so may yet see many a wild 
bird whose name has almost become 


synonymous with “ Dodo.” 
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There is 


also another class--the occasional visitor 
to our shores, specimens of which are the 
reward of him whose eyes are ever ready, 
whether he be confessedly on the prow’ 
or merely engaged on a lazy jaunt in the 
country. Thus, hurrying home one 
winter’s afternoon, the present writer was 
aware of a novel twittering among the 
branches of three ragged Scotch firs 
which border the road at the very 
entrance to a little country town. No 
doubt many dozen passengers had 
already passed that way, and the road 
was even then not clear of pedestrians. 
So, for the birds’ sake no less than his 
own personal enjoyment, observations 
were necessarily curtailed. Nevertheless, 
in the few minutes’ enjoyment which he 
permitted to himself he was able to 
count some fifty Crossbills, a little flock 
of which was playing havoc with the last 
cones, having evidently only just arrived 
from a forced flight across the North Sea. 
There they hung in their dozens, their 
little parrot-like bills hungrily teasing the 
seed-vessels—the little flaky segments, 
which united form the “cone,” and at 
whose base the fir-seeds nestle, like those 
of the dandelion and the thistle which 
are furnished with a downy cover on 
which to travel broadcast over the land. 
In the evening sun it was easy to see the 
greenish and red markings on their 
plump little breasts, the last being the 
fruit—as tradition knows—of the gallant 
attempt which these birds made to 
wrench out the nails with which the 
Saviour’s feet and hands were pinned to 
the Cross, even as their mandibles are 
“crossed,” so cruelly did the effort injure 
their tender beaks. Many a long vigil 
and weary tramp have I made in hopes 
of one sight of these strangers from 
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Norway, but only once, and that by the 
chance of a ready ear, has it been given 
me to see their graceful forms. In the 
same county, which is notorious for the 
variety and numbers of its birds, but at 
some distance from the beforemen- 
tioned village, hard weather will afford a 
keen naturalist many opportunities of 
watching other visitors which are rarely 
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met in England. The coast is here for 
the most part low, with lines of sandhills 
along the immediate foreshore. 
are gaps in these banks at intervals, and 
the tide, entering through them, has 
formed what are locally termed meal- 
marshes. 


There 


A “meal” is an expanse of 
low-lying ground which is only covered 
at high water, and of which parts are 
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even then left like miniature islands, dry 
or partially awash. On these tufts of 
sour grass, for often the islet consists of 
little more, the birds which have been 
feeding on the meals are wont to con- 
gregate. If undisturbed by the fowler, 
or the shadow of some bird of prey seek- 
ing his food along the land’s edges, they 
will sit and chatter, or preen their wings, 


A DRAKE AND HIS WIFE. 


in thousands until a falling tide shall 
again discover the points of the larger 
shoals on which their feeding grounds 
are mostly placed. Armed witha power- 
ful glass, or better still with a fowling 
punt, the naturalist who keeps down 
wind may see the wild geese and ‘swans, 
sitting neck to neck with all manner of 
strange ducks and wildfowl. Among 
11 
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them and the medley of their cries, the 
whistle of Pochards will betray their 
owners. A pair of these birds are shown 
at about one - fifth 
natural size in the 
illustration. They are 
the only variety of 
British duck which has 
a red eye, while with 
their black chest and 
speckled grey under- 
sides and wings, no 
less than the splendid 
chestnut head and 
neck feathers, they 
must attract attention 
at the first glance. 

Far rarer, and to be 
seen inland rather than 
among the meals, is 
the Gadwall, a bird 
which makes its long migratory journeys 
between dark and sunrise. His head 
is small for so substantial a duck, 


and his dress less striking, but no less 
beautiful, than that of the larger Pochard. 


Brown only appears 
on the fore-feathers of 
his wings, and for the 
rest his plumage is 
mingled grey and pale 
yellow, with a dash of 
white or black here 
and there, except on 
the extreme rump, 
where the metallic 
dark green so charac- 
teristic of the duck 
tribe asserts _ itself. 
The bird’s name is 
Anas Strepera, the last 
a cant term modelled 
on a Latin verb which 
signifies to rustle, and 
has been invented as 
a pun on the curious 
note which led a for- 
gotten worthy — 
Bishop Mant—to call 
Gadwall.” 

But, exceptional though the oppor- 
tunities afferded by the East Coast may 


him the “loud 
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GOLDEN EAGLES. 
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be, the seeker, who has the courage to 
follow his hobby in any weather, should 
gonorth. Along the shores, or among the 
higher inland moors of 
Scotland, autumn and 
winter will show him 
such birds as he can 
never hope to see in 
less arduous England. 
On such a moor I 
have watched no less 
than three of our 
largest birds of prey 
at the same instant— 
Golden Eagles, whose 
survival in 1903 many 
people might sup- 
pose to be nearly as 
apochryphal as that of 
the Great Auk. Calm 
as the fate which 
these sombre glens seem to claim for 
sole ruler, the great birds wheeled 
majestically overhead, then turned on 
the sudden and with one great stroke 
of the huge pinions swept out of sight 
behind the spurs of 
Glas Thulachan, the 
greatest Grampian of 
those parts. On this 
moor also I have come 
unexpectedly on some 
pool or tarn, only to 
hear the sudden 
whistle of frightened 
wings, while half a 
dozen Goosanders 
flashed out of sight 
with a single hoarse 
cry of alarm. The 
little Merlin and the 
Kestrel build among 
its corries and waste 
places, while the 
keeper has more than 
one crag whence he 
counts on a_ yearly 
batch of young Ravens. 
There is also a mysterious blue Hawk, 
which may be one of the Harriers, since 
the Buzzard is gone from these parts, 
even if he suited the description ; while 
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it would be faith indeed which looked to 
find a survivor of the once common Kite. 
The Buzzard, however, may still be found 


in fair numbers in cer- 
tain parts of North 
Wales, where en- 
lightened landowners 
have protected him, as 
the Duke and other lords 
of the soil have pre- 
served the eagles in 
Athole and Braemar. 
The Goosander, of 
which I have made men- 
tion above, drifts south- 
ward after the nesting 
season, which he prefers 
to pass in Iceland, Fin- 
land, or other obscure 
latitudes ; under stress of 
severe frosts the bird has 
even come as far as the 
Oxfordshire rivers. In 
AtholeI have seenit with 
comparative frequency 
as early as September, 
but although the keeper 


was strong in his belief that they had bred 
on a certain loch, he could not satisfy 
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at first rather mixed in their colouring, 
and it is only about the third or fourth 
year that they assume the almost pure 


white which is their 
legendary garb. Before 
that the young birds 
indulge in an olive green 
head with a black crown, 
a rufous breast, and 
wings of mixed brown 
and black. Their backs 
are white, and _ the 
undersides black with a 
white spot near the 
rump. Sad to say, the 
male is no sort of a good 
parent—more honour to 
the female bird, who 
is proverbial from her 
habit of literally pluck- 
ing herself in order to 
line the nest with the 
soft feathers which are 
stolen to form the 
precious merchandise 
called eider-down. She 
does this with so lavish a 


hand that no less than half a pound of the 
feathers are the average spoil obtained 


me of having found the nest. It cer- fromone nest. The natives of those places 


EIDER DUCKS. GANNET’S NEST ON THE BARE ROCK, 


tainly breeds in the Outer Hebrides, where the birds nest in great numbers, 
where the Eider Duck is also found in often in thousands together, rob them on 
fair numbers. These model parents are a regular system, but if wise, not more 


li—2 
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BLACK-THROATED DIVERS 
DISTURBED, 


than twice in a season. In some 
colonies they are subjected tothe 7 
process a third time, but this is 
generally killing the golden goose, 

for the birds will frequently resist such 
exorbitant pillage by deserting, and on 
a continuance of the treatment they 
are liable to move their abode en masse. 
In this habit they are wiser than the 
Gannet, who is again unfortunate in that 
he has not learned the art of saving his 
life by robbing his own skin. 

The Gannet, or Solan Goose as it is 
often called, possesses a covering which 
is little less valuable than that of the 
Eider Duck, but to get it he is caught and 
slain. This is rendered very easy from 
the extraordinary tameness which they 
exhibit at the breeding season, when 
their colonies sit neck to tail on the 
almost bare rock. Their best known 
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British haunts 
are the famous 
Ailsa Crag and 
the Bass Rock, but others are to be 
found all round these islands, ason Lundy 


Island in the Bristol Channel. These 


birds are remarkable in many ways, not 
least in that they are furnished with a 


loose skin. Every bird, as is well known, 
has the power of passing air into its 
feathers, but the Gannet passes it under 
his skin as well. As a result he floats 
high upon the water and does not swim 
half submerged, like the cormorant of 
most other fishing birds. For the same 
reason he is so buoyant that when every 
other sea-bird, except the Stormy Petrel, 
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is driven from the open ocean, the Solan 
may be seen rising and falling on the 
crests of the maddest waves, while he is 
also enabled to swoop down upon the 
water from a height and at a speed which 
would stun any living creature that was 
not provided with what may be best 
described as a patent pneumatic air 
cushion. The noise of a Solan’s rush 
through the air when he plungesto seize a 
fish is extraordinarily loud, and before it 
was known that he had this cushion 
under the skin the immunity which he 
obviously possessed was the constant 
wonder of observers. 

But after all these birds are local rather 
thanscarce. Probably the rarest member 
of the sea-, or quasi-sea-, birds which the 
present writer has had the fortune to 
observe was a Black-Throated Diver. 
The natural haunt of this species is in the 
semi-Arctic countries, but he occasionally 
indulges in a nesting expedition as far 
south as the higher counties of Scotland. 
It is possible that my specimen may have 
bred on a lonely loch close to which I 


saw it, since the date was early in August. 
Still, it is a not infrequent visitor after 
the nesting season, so that the wish may 
well have been father to the thought. 
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Before rain or foul weather it utters a 
frequent call which sounds much like a 
croak, whence its Gaelic name of “ The 
Croaking Goose.”’ If disturbed when alone, 
it becomes nervous and rises at once, but 
if a companion be at hand it prefers its 
special gift of diving. The time which 
a diver can spend under water, and 
the distance which he will cover before 
reappearance, are: sufficiently notorious 
in the case of that common and pretty 
bird the Dabchick. But the powers 
of the Lesser Grebe are as nothing 
to those of his big cousin, who is able to 
swim a quarter of a mile without rising 
for breath, and to cover that distance at 
the rate of at least eight miles an hour. 
If compared with the known rate of 
flight at which some of the migrants, 
especially those of the Swallow family, 
have been proved to travel, this may not 
seem so wonderful, but when we consider 
the strength of lung which enables a bird 
to put out all this energy on a single 
supply of breath, few greater arguments 
can be adduced in favour of that selec- 
tive theory, some of the most startling 
proofs of which have been found among 
the colours and the characteristics of 
birds. 
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ROUMANIA AND ITS ROYAL FAMILY 


By E. SAXTON WINTER 


T is with the knowledge and full 
| approval of H.M. the King of 
Roumania that the following article has 
been written. Its author has the privi- 
lege of knowing both Sovereigns of that 
country, and, having lived at the Royal 
Court in Bucharest and Sinaia, is able to 
record from personal observation and 
experience, a few of the many attrac- 
tions which charm and impress those 
who are fortunate enough to be brought 
in contact with such striking characters 
as Carol I. and his Queen, Elisabeth, or 
have the opportunity of travelling in 
their interesting country. 

It is highly probable that the majority 
of English people who either read or 
speak of the country called “ Roumania,” 
are barely conscious of the nature of its 
soil, its local means of sustenance, or its 
history; nor do they perhaps realise 
that it is only a matter of twenty-one 
years since the United Principalities of 
Moldavia and Walachia were, by the 
untiring self-sacrifice and indomitable 
energy of the present sovereign, Carol L., 
proclaimed as Kingdom of Roumania. 
This little country, lying to the south- 
east of Europe, between the Carpathians, 
Pruth, Black Sea, and the Danube, is 
distinctly worthy of study, since, apart 
from its natural beauties, it has more 
noticeably progressed towards the higher 
demands of civilisation than others of 
the neighbouring Balkan States within 
a corresponding period of time. 

The terfitory of Dobrudja, shut in be- 
tween the Danube and the Black Sea, 
differs very considerably in its physical 
features-and products from the rest of 
the Kingdom, and is, comparatively 


speaking, but a new possession, having 
been given to Roumania at the close 
of the last Russo-Turkish war in 1877, 
in exchange for Bessarabia, which was 
on that occasion restored to Russia. 
The Southern part of Roumania is a 
vast plain, but, from the centre, the 
ground rises very gradually towards 
the Carpathians, which form a natural 
boundary on the North-West. 

Some of the higher peaks of these 
mountains rise to 6,000 or 8,000 feet, 
and it is characteristic that a richness 
of forest land often crowns the heights 
to an elevation of 5,000 feet or more. 
It is noticeable that while the hilly slopes 
are profusely covered with beech, elm, 
and oak trees of truly gigantic propor- 
tions, the greater heights are more 
usually the homes of birches, pines, 
and larches, the mingling of whose 
colours with the gorgeous shades of 
beeches and oaks below, produce an 
ensemble which appeals to the artistic 
sense of the onlooker in a most unusual 
degree. 

Towards the left bank of the Danube 
the surrounding country is subject to 
terrible inundations, which make agri- 
culture exceedingly difficult as well as 
uncertain in its results, and therefore 
large tracts of land remain uncultivated. 
These inundations occur, unfortunately, 
when the crops are sufficiently advanced 
to be seriously damaged, and the failure 
of the harvests in Roumania has more 
than once been the indirect cause of its 
financial embarrassments. 

The climate is one of great extremes. 
There is, practically speaking, no spring 
whatever, and the sudden blending of 
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winter snows and nightly frosts with the 
scorching heat of the summer sun is 
exceedingly trying, and is the moment 
when malaria claims most of its victims. 
The intense heat and often continuous 
drought of summer, accompanied by hot 
winds and sand storms, is very exhaust- 


KING CAROL 


ing, and the beautiful and long autumn, 


which as a rule lasts well on into 
November, is keenly appreciated by all 
classes. The cold winter winds blowing 
from the East, across Russia, are gene- 
rally the harbingers of the approaching 
“chasse neige,” or “winter mantle,” 
which means so much to the Roumanian 


agriculturist, since it is mainly upon a 


I. 
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thick pack of durable snow that he 
depends for the richness of his harvest. 
The soil is exceedingly fertile, and in 
many districts is still innocent of having 
been stimulated by any artificial aids. 
Maize, wheat, and barley are extensively 
cultivated, and on these the greater 


OF ROUMANIA. 


portion of the population depends. The 
vine flourishes in this country, and, were 
it not for the difficulties of exportation, 
the native wines might prove a great 
resource to the owners of vineyards. 
Southern fruits, melons, and cucumbers 
all grow most profusely, and are freel” 
consumed by the peasantry and working 
classes. 












After this little sketch of the natural 
peculiarities of Roumania, it may be well 
to consider the causes which in 1866 
excluded native nobles or princes as 
rulers, and culminated in the request of 
the nation to the present Sovereign to 
adopt the country as his own, and to 
accept, together with its pro- 
mise of loyal adherence, the 
many grave difficulties and 
responsibilities of the position. 

To go no further back in 
the history of the Balkan 
States than the end of the 
eighteenthcentury, the records 
of then existing evils and the 
corrupted system of Levantine 
misrule, are overpoweringly 
convincing of their disastrous 
effects upon all those coun- 
tries which were incorporated 
in the Ottoman Empire. From 
1769 down to the Crimean 
War, the provinces of Mol- 
davia and Walachia were sub- 
jected to six occupations by 
Russia, and as many recon- 
quests by Turkey. Many 
nations would doubtless have 
been abjectly crushed by 
these terrible invasions, but 
the Roumanians, on the con- 
trary, appeared to acquire 
fresh life, which stimulated 
their desire for independence. 
The two provinces were 
under the government of 
“Hospodars” selected by 
Russia, and supposed to be 
impervious to Turkish in- 
trigue. The position was gene- 
rally supposed to be held by 
men of culture and intelli- 
gence, but there is every 
reason to believe that many of them 
were greatly prejudiced against the 
introduction of any reforms which might 
endanger their own interests. 

Although the Crimean War relieved 
Moldavia and Walachia from the Russian 
protectorate, and placed them for a 
time under the less severe pressure of 
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Napoleon’s influence, the desire for 
national unity and independence had 
grown very steadily. For two or three 
years various unsatisfying proposals were 
made by the Sublime Porte and the 
Great Powers, which eventually led to 
the rebellion of the two provinces 





QUEEN ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA. 


“Carmen Sylva.” 


against the international decisions, 
and the election in 1859 of Colonel 
Alexander Kusa as ruler of both 
countries, 

Prince Kusa did his best to further 
the progress of his country and to re- 
ciprocate the patriotic ambition of his 
people; but the well-meant reforms 
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introduced by the Prince and his sup- 
His 
private life, which was one of vicious, 
sensuous indulgence and great extrava- 
gance, made him detested by his people ; 
and, coupled as it was with political 
failure, culminated on February 22, 1866, 
in an enforced abdication and rapid 
journey to the frontier! 

The situation in Roumania at that 
time, owing to the strained relations 
between the Great Powers, was exceed- 
ingly serious, and the choice of a suc- 
cessor to Prince Kusa demanded the 
greatest tact and diplomacy. 

Prince Charles of Hohenzollern Sig- 
maringen, second son of Prince Charles 
‘Anthony, born on April 20, 1839, was 
eventually fixed upon as candidate by 
the leading Roumanian statesmen, who 
believed that since the Prince was re- 
lated to both the French and Prussian 
dynasties the proposal would meet with 
universal approbation. Prince Charles 


porters achieved no great results. 


having accepted the summons to the 
throne, made his entry into Bucharest, 


and was proclaimed Prince of Roumania 
on April 29, 1866. 
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The almost incalculable difficulties 
which filled the first few years of the 
new reign would have permanently dis- 
couraged many a bold heart; but the 
Prince had accepted the task of regene- 
rating Roumania as his life’s “ mission,” 
and was fully determined that no effort 
or sacrifice should be wanting on his 
part in the attainment of the desired 
goal. The drafting of a new Constitu- 
tion ; the attempt to bring order into the 
disorganised condition of the finances ; 
the necessity for opening up the country 
by railways ; building bridges over rivers 
as means. of general communication 
between the two provinces in times of 
inundation ; and the quelling of sedi- 
tious rebellion—all these and many other 
responsibilities severely taxed the en- 
durance and tact of the young Prince, 
who, though so heavily handicapped by 
circumstances, has, by his untiring per- 
severance, iron will, and diplomacy, 
earned the reputation of being one of 
the greatest statesmen of the day. 

By his marriage with Princess Elisa- 
beth of Wied in 1869, the Prince secured 
for Roumania another enthusiastic and 
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indefatigable worker, who, from her 
first entry into the country, incorporated 
herself with the interests, progress, and 
culture of its people. The birth of a 





DISTANT VIEW OF CASTEL PELES, BACKED BY THE 
CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS. 


daughter cn September 8, 1870, brought 
an intense happiness into the hearts of 
the parents; but the life of the little 
Princess Marie, gifted with unusual 
intelligence, and flitting as a sunbeam 
about the royal home, was like the 
sudden blossoming and fading of some 
exotic flower. An epidemic of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria was waging war in 
Bucharest in the spring of 1874, and 
in spite of every precaution the little 
Princess contracted the infection and 
paid the utmost penalty on April 8th. 
The sorrow of the grief-stricken parents 
was so heartrending that it is a pre- 
sumption to touch it lightly ; but all 
those who have read the “ Reminiscences 
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of the King of Roumania,”’ with its 
introductory notice by Sidney Whitman, 
will be familiar with the pathetic details 
of this desolating event. The Prince’s 
thoughts and time were fortunately 
claimed by State affairs, and the Princess 
applied herself to the translation of 
Roumanian legends and fairy tales, and 
the encouragement of charitable works 
and institutions. 

The declaration of war on April 23, 
1877, between Russia and Turkey, and 
the attendant miseries suffered by the 
troops on both sides, belong to modern 
history, and will therefore be familiar to 
the reader’s mind. It will be remem- 
bered that the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Commander-in-chief of the Russian 
army, communicated his intention to 
the Prince of Roumania of passing 
through his territories, coupled with the 
hope that the Roumanian nation would 
manifest the same welcome to the 
Russians as on former occasions—but 
as Roumania, through this action of 
Russia, might be liable to a Turkish 
invasion, a special sitting of the Chamber 
assembled and a Council of War was 
summoned, with the result thata decision 
was taken to reinforce the troops on the 
Danube and to garrison Calafat. 

Although the Prince ardently desired 

to take an active part in the fray, and 
put the bravery of his troops to the test, 
he was fully resolved only to do so 
should he be given a free hand and 
independent command. This, after some 
delay, was, by his usual diplomacy, ob- 
tained, and the opportunity so much 
coveted presented itself in the ultimate 
successes of his troops at Grivitza, the 
capture of a Turkish flag and three 
cannons. The absolutely hopeless con- 
dition of Osman Pacha necessitated his 
unconditional surrender on December 
11th, and, Plevna being invested with 
Russian troops, Prince Charles was free 
to return to Roumania. 

No pen can render adequate justice 
to the heroic courage and self-sacrificing 
devotion shown by the Roumanian troops 
under their gallant leader, nor to the 
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fortitude with which they bore the 
terrible hardships encountered on their 
return march to Bucharest. The winter 
cold was unusually severe ; provisions 
and warm clothing were of the scantiest ; 
and the horrors, suffering, and privations 
on the road were painfully similar to 
those experienced during Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. In the meantime 
Princess Elisabeth, having adopted the 
simple garb of a Sister of Charity, 
devoted the whole of her enthusiastic 
energy and ready help to the nursing of 
the wounded. With wonderful self- 
repression and entire indifference to 
personal discomfort, the Princess had 
constituted herself sister-in-charge, and 
rendered most valuable assistance to the 
Army surgeons in their gruesome work, 
encouraging the sufferers by an unflag- 
ging cheerfulness. After many delays 
peace between Russia and Turkey was 
finally signed on March 3, 1878. It was 
after the anniversary of Grivitza that 
Prince Charles consented to the request 
of his Ministry, and assumed the title of 


Royal Highness ; but, owing to the hard 


demands of Russia, and the severe 
tension existing between that country 
and Roumania, the proclamation of the 
latter as a Kingdom only took place a 
few years later. 

The coronation of the Prince, as King 
Carol I., took place on May Io, 1881, at 
Bucharest, and it was characteristic of 
the man who had concentrated the 
whole of his force and influence upon 
the development of his adopted country ; 
who fostered the spirit of loyalty and 
courage in its people, that he should 
wish the Royal Crown of Roumania to 
be made from a portion of one of the 
guns captured by his own troops from 
the Turks at Plevna. The Queen’s 
golden crown was of very simple design, 
without jewels or ornamentation, and 
made by a local goldsmith. The line 
of succession was secured in 1889 by the 
selection of Prince Ferdinand of Hohen- 
zollern, second son of the King’s elder 
brother, as heir-apparent to the Throne. 

During the years which have elapsed 
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the King’s coronation all those 
advocates of progress who have watched 
the steady increase of commerce, the 
advance of education and art, and the 
utilisation of Roumania’s own natural 
resources, will acknowledge that the 
highest praise is due to the united efforts 
and encouragement of her Sovereigns. 

In addition to his military and political 
genius, King Carol possesses undoubted 
talent and taste asa builder. The Royal 
Palace at Bucharest possesses no par- 
ticular architectural beauty, but the state 
apartments and grand staircase are ex- 
ceedingly elegant and well proportioned, 
and give testimony to the refined and 
fastidious taste of the originator. The 
garden at the rear of the Palace is con- 
stantly growing in size, for the King 
generally tries to secure any ground in 
the near neighbourhood which may be 
for sale, and there are various small 
villas within the Royal enclosure which 
are thoroughly well-appointed ; these 
are inhabited either by members of the 
suite or reserved as guest houses. A 
more imposing but smaller Royal resi- 
dence is that of Cotroceni, built on the 
sight of an old monastery, and given as 
a town house by the King to the Crown 
Prince. It is situated on high ground a 
few miles outside Bucharest, and is sur- 
rounded.by a fine park. 

On one of the heights in this park, in 
the midst of a thick plantation, a “ clear- 
ing” has been made, and a small but 
very beautiful mausoleum erected to the 
little Princess Marie, the adored child of 
the King and Queen. An exquisite, re- 
cumbent figure, of pure white marble, 
depicts the child asleep on her couch. 
The intervening space between the 
mausoleum and large iron gates which 
enclose it, is laid out with carefully tended 
flower-beds ; and here the most brilliant- 
hued butterflies and countless nightin- 
gales live out their gay, short existence, 
and make fitting accompaniments to this 
ideal sepulchre of youth. 

It is probably the King’s great interest 
in architecture which has influenced the 
erection of those stately municipal and 


since 
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government buildings that form one of 
the chief features of his capital. 
Bucharest is most essentially a city of 
pleasure, and the broad boulevards, 
brilliant electric lighting, and throbbing 
oriental life, make a fitting and harmoni- 
ous setting to.the gay leaders of Society, 
or the many public beauties who swell 
the throng in the “Chaussée” for the 
daily regulation drive. The long defile 
of smart carriages, with their Russian 
coachmen and fast-trotting black horses, 
which tear at tremendous speed from 
end to end of the “ Chaussée ” and return 
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a country whose Sovereign finds it desir- 
able, in issuing invitations for the State 
ball on New Year’s Day, to include not 
only the representatives of foreign coun- 
tries, members of the native aristocracy, 
and Government officials, but a good 
percentage of shopkeepers! In fact, it 


is no uncommon occurrence for the latter 
to apply to the Maréchal for a card of 
invitation, the chief aim and ambition of 
the favoured ones being, apparently, to 
consume large quantities of expensive 
wine, or delicacies of food (utterly re- 
gardless of personal taste or appetite) for 
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at a foot’s pace, in order to cover the 
same ground at the same speed again and 
again, are so absolutely necessary to 
the happiness of Roumanian women 
that many personal privations will be 
patiently borne rather than pay the 
penalty of taking a constitutional on 
toot ! 

The King and Queen, who are most 
generous in offering hospitality and plea- 
sure to their subjects, are known to give 
during the season, in addition to concerts, 
banquets, etc., several balls. Society in 
Bucharest is exceedingly democratic ; 
and it is a unique experience to visit 


the pleasure of relating to their less 
fortunate acquaintances the sum _ total 
represented by the amount of nourish- 
ment consumed during the night ! 
The “blessing of the waters” of the 
Dambovitza, a sluggish stream flowing 
through the heart of Bucharest (a cere- 
mony attended with military display), 
and the annual review on May roth, are 
opportunities which enable the spectator 
to realise to the full how indefatigably 
the King must have worked at the re- 
organisation and training of his army. 
The various regiments of the Dorobanz, 
Colarasch, and Roschior, all testify to 
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the high standard of excellence and 
discipline prevailing amongst the Rou- 
manian troops, and practically demon- 
strate how near the heart of their Chief 
must lie the welfare and efficiency of 
his soldiers. 


FRUIT SELLER OF BUCHAREST. 


A “SMART” 


The so-called “ persecution ” of Rou- 
manian Jews, which has recently been 
freely ventilated in the Press, in conse- 
quence of the action of President 
Roosevelt, is in reality a very old 
question served up again as a réchauffé. 
It is too vast a subject to be treated in 
the present article, but it will be remem- 
bered that at various intervals since 1868 
it has been brought prominently forward. 
Being, however, as it is, a purely local 
question, the importance of which can 
only be gauged by Roumanian statesmen 
who have followed the movement from 
its birth, it would surely be wiser for 
those unacquainted with the very com- 
plex details to refrain from 
criticism. 

About 140 miles to the east of Bucha- 
rest lies Kustendje, the most important 
seaport of Roumania, on the coast of 


severe 
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the Black Sea, and the principal outlet 
for native produce. There is a fine 
harbour ; but the town, and the accom- 
modation which it has to offer, are only 
on a level with a second-rate English 
seaside resort. There is a regular boat 
service plying between Kustendje and 
Rotterdam for the transport of petro- 
leum, which promises to become a very 
valuable resource to the country, and 
large numbers of cattle and sheep are 
also shipped from this port. 

Sinaia, with its many elegant villas, 
hotels, and electric light, which may 
verily be described as a “creation ” of 
the King, has an ideal situation and 
climate. As early as 1871 the Royal 
family migrated there in search of cool 
mountain air, as a restorative after the 
scorching summer heat of the plains. 
In those days, however, Sinaia could 
boast of little else than its ancient 
cloister, in which the Royal family 
(accompanied by a modest suite) oc- 
cupied a series of small white-washed 
cells and lived in almost primitive sim- 
plicity. The magnificent view of the 
Carpathians, the peaceful Prachova 
valley, and the flashing mountain streams, 
were counted as rich compensations, and 
the affection which was so early rooted 

in the hearts of the Prince and Princess 
for this most picturesque spot, still sways 
the lives of their Majesties. The highly 
artistic and beautiful Castel Peles, the 
mountain home of the King and Queen, 
is the outcome of much patient waiting 
and economy. This enormous building, 
of a style which may be said to belong 
to the Renaissance school, with its many 
graceful minarets and _ balconies, its 
sloping roofs and gables, and handsomely 
carved timber beams, is singularly har- 
monious to its natural surroundings. 
Castel Peles is built on the lower moun 
tain slopes, and the view obtained of it 
from the high road to Sinaia is ex- 
ceedingly fine, for, with its near back- 
ground of magnificent forests and 
towering mountain peaks, it produces 
an effect both unusual and imposing. 

Beautiful, well-kept gardens, laid out 
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A ROUMANIAN VILLAGE. 


in terraces, a luxuriant growth of flowers 
and fine shrubs, are“ all fitting adjancts 
to this complete picture. ‘Thé interior 
is a clever combination of luxurious 


comfort and high art, and there are 


all sides of the cultured 
taste which has discovered the secret of 
uniting beauty of outline and proportion 
with personal ease and comfort. The 
massive carving and colgured windows 
exclude perhaps a little too much sun- 
light in some parts of the building ; but 
the subdued light, and gentle splashing 
of the Peles, which has been captured 
in its course down the mountain side to 
cool and beautify the home, add just a 
suspicion of mystery and romance which 
enhances its many charms. 

The beautiful music-room and studio 
of the Queen are amongst the most in- 
teresting rooms of Castel Peles. Con- 
tinuing the habits of childhood and 
German discipline, the King and Queen 
are each in their respective studies at an 
early hour, when many cf their subjects 
are probably still breakfasting. 

Carmen Sylva delights not only in 
personal effort, but possesses also a 
special faculty for making others work ; 
and it is no unusual thing on entering 
her Majesty’s study at Sinaia, to see 


evidences on 


various groups of individuals each deeply 
engrossed in his or her special occu- 
pation. There may be an artist working 
at a large canvas, a musician rapidly 
noting the various orchestral parts to 
some new composition ; or ladies em- 
broidering intricate designs—but each 
and all are inspired and indirectly in- 
fluenced by the energy and example of 
the gifted Queen, who, undisturbed by 
these complex surroundings, diligently 
continues her literary pursuits. It is 
also a custom for young members of the 
upper classes, who have been presented 
at Court, to have a free entrée to the 
musical recitals given daily by the Queen 
and gifted professionals, as her Majesty 
believes this to be the best means of 
encouraging a real love of music in rising 
generations. 

The King’s great desire to protect 
native industries has established the 
custom for ladies of the Court to wear 
occasionally, while in residence at 
Sinaia, the pretty national costume. This 
is richly embellished by fine embroi- 
deries in coloured silks, interwoven 
with gold and silver threads, all worked 
by hand by peasant women; and the 
highly picturesque appearance of the 
ladies thus dressed undoubtedly har- 
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monises with this unique and beautiful 
abode. 

Here, amidst such congenial surround- 
ings, the King and Queen enjoy for a 
few months a simple, restful life ; dis- 
pensing with many of the necessary 
formalities of town ceremonial and re- 
strictions, and delighting to make their 
Court a nucleus of Art and Learning. 
People of all nations, all creeds ; diplo- 
matists, politicians, artists, musicians, 


men of letters and science, all meet in 
the Royal household on neutral ground ; 
they are welcomed and appreciated on 
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the King now keeps a herd of cows 
which supply the Royal household with 
dairy produce. 

Carmen Sylva (a name by which the 
Queen likes to be known) bears the in- 
delible traces of her life’s sorrow ; but 
her spirit was too brave and her genius 
too great to be crushed by the tragic 
loss of her child. It has made her in- 
finitely tender to all young creatures, 
and her wonderful power of rapid im- 
provisation, and rich melodious voice, 
immediately win their attention and 
confidence. 


HUT OF ROUMANIAN SHEPHERDS IN THE OPEN COUNTRY. 


their own merits, and stirred on to yet 
greater effort by the example of untiring 
zeal and wonderful capacity for work 
with which their Majesties are both 
endowed. The King has a deep affec- 
tion for his forests, and devotes much 
thought and money in preserving their 
beauty ; numerous good paths are made 
up and round the mountains to enable 
the finest points of view to be reached 
without difficulty or danger. Though 
as recently as 1872 bear-hunting excur- 
sions were made, and some good sport 
seen, the bears appear to have been 
pretty well exterminated since; at a 
considerable height up the mountains, 


The Queen's vivid imagination and 
love for the beautiful have had free 
play in the rugged Carpathians, and her 
sweet, romantic fairy tales and old 
legends have doubtless played important 
parts in many a child’s life. 

The history of Roumania during the 
last thirty years has been, as it were, 
the life’s history of its King. Results 
already obtained, and the continuous 
high aims of King Carol’s enlightened 
and judicious governinent, have estab- 
lished a record which it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any successor to 
equal. Fortunate indeed is the nation 
which has had such advantages as those 
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which have been meted out to the 
Roumanians, in the strong personalities 
of their Ruler and his Consort. 

Progress and culture have been their 
watchwords ; and the impetus given and 
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enforced by their own work and lives 
will doubtless be borne forward on the 
tide of time, and future generations of 
their adopted people cite their theories 
and achievements as household proverbs. 


TYPES OF ROUMANIAN SHEPHERDS, 


No. 233. February, 1903. 
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HE Lady Biddy Blake was one of 

the fairest of the ladies who 
adorned the brilliant Court of the Irish 
Viceroy. Since she was the only 
daughter of the Earl of Killeena, and 
the family property was heayily mort- 
gaged to pay her father’s debts of 
honour—for luck at the cards*had been 
long against his lordship—she must 
needs make a “ good,” if not for herself 
a happy, marriage. So before she was 
long rid of short frocks, and had just 
learned the secrets of powder and 
patches, she was given to Sir Phelim 
Blake, who had had a great reputation 


for gallantry before she was born, and, 
what was more important, a good for- 
tune as things went in Ireland. 

Sir Phelim fought his seventy years 
bravely, and fell with a ball in his throat 
to prove that age had not dimmed his 
eyes nor unsteadied his aim with the 


pistols. He died happy because he had 
known no disease save the gout, which 
the claret had given him: had married a 
young and lovely woman, and had been 
“laid” for the last time by the straightest 
shot in the kingdom. 

The Lady Biddy grieved for her hus- 
band, because his spirit and his kindness 
to her had made her forget his age and 
gallantries, and more because he had 
been generous to her father when the 
dice or the cards played him false, as 
they did mostly. 

Though she was twenty-three, and 
had been a widow for nearly four years, 
she seemed to have no thought of mar- 
riage. 

“Tis no disgrace in a widow to be 
lonely,” she said when her friends 
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warned her of the danger of allowing 
too many years to pass and too many 
suitors to retire discomfited. “If I were 
a spinster I might dread the disgrace of 
loneliness. I shall keep my youth longer 
having my liberty, and I would not have 
them think my face the fairer for the 
guineas which my husband has left me.” 

“Tis fair enough for a man’s choice 
even were it set in copper,” rejoined her 
friend, Lady Greenane, “and in these 
troublous times a man of wit and cha- 
racter is a good shield to a woman’s 
reputation.” 

Lady Biddy’s eyes flashed. 

“Has any one dared ” she began. 

“No, no, I have not said that,” the 
other interposed hastily, “ neither have 
I meant it, but only that a woman is 
happier having a man to protect her. 
They say Mr. Brackenbury w.!l be ‘ my 
lord’ before the year is out.” 

The younger woman smiled. 

“I do not doubt his desire,” she 
answered, “for I think he is tired of 
being a plain gentleman.” 

“ He is a very proper man, and many 
call him handsome,” retorted Lady 
Greenane. “A patent of nobility will 
soon make people forget that his father 
drew deeds in a scrivener’s office. He 
has great influence with the Viceroy.” 

“ Viceroys change.” 

“Yet they leave their trail behind.” 

“They leave very many titles and 
little love,” rejoined Lady Biddy. “ To- 
morrow I shall be required to marry my 
father’s footman because his Excellency 
has ennobled him. If I desired a hus- 
band I had rather an honest poor 
gentleman.” 

KK-2 
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“Mr. Brackenbury has much wit,” 
said Lady Greenane. 

“Why, so has Kearney, the shoeblack. 
His wit seasons his Excellency’s supper 
parties, and yet he complains that he 
receives no recognition because Mr. 
Green gives him only a penny a shoe 
and nothing for the story.” 

Lady Greenane laughed. 

“Mr. Green must have his dinner at 
any one’s expense except his own ; he 
would starve otherwise,” she made 
answer. “ Yet he is very honest, since 
he confesses that he would steal a good 
story from any one, and has no mind to 
die of hunger and thirst for the sake of 
his religion because he would make an 
edifying end.” 

“T think he is still far from canonisa- 
tion, even though he i$ the Viceroy’s 
jester,” Lady Biddy returned, smiling ; 
“but I think there are better wits than 
Mr. Green at the Castle.” 

Lady Greenane looked at her shrewdly. 

“Whom are you thinking of ?” she 
asked. 


Lady Biddy’s face coloured a little. 
“No one in particular but several in 


general,” she answered. “There is no 
lack of wit in Ireland.” 

“T was thinking myself of that hand- 
some dare-devil boy, Rody de Burgh,” 
Lady Greenane went on; “he has a 
nimble wit enough, but his sword and 
pistols are too ready for long life. He'll 
be merriest at his own wake, if he have 
good friends about him. Besides, he is 
poor, and poverty and wit are sworn 
enemies.” 

“What of the shoeblacks ?” 

“TI meant in gentlemen,’ Lady 
Greenane explained. “They should be 
fat and well nourished, so that their wit 
might play upon those who were 
neither. If they shared the same fate 
with their victims their wit might be 
dulled by pity. So I fear for the repu- 
tation of Mr. de Burgh, but Mr. Bracken- 
bury has a wit that is well gilded. 
Which would you have, Biddy ?” 

“ Have I a choice of either?” Lady 
Biddy asked, turning her head aside. 
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“How can I tell; but which is the 
better gentleman ?” the other persisted. 
“What do you think, Biddy ?” 

“T think that Mr. Brackenbury would 
sell his soul for a coronet,” Lady Biddy 
answered slowly. 

‘And what of Mr. de Burgh ?” 

The door was opened before she 
could answer, and the servant announced 
Mr. Rody de Burgh. 

A tall, handsome young man crossed 
the threshold. He was dressed elegantly 
in a plum-coloured coat with lace cravat 
and cuffs, dark blue waistcoat with gilt 
buttons, silken hose and silver shoe- 
buckles. His hair was freshly powdered 
and curled as though he had but lately 
left the barber ; his face was flushed and 
eager. 

He made a low bow before each of 
the ladies, and then stood irresolute. 

Lady Biddy was silent, but Lady 
Greenane spoke. 

“Have you brought bad news that 
you have travelled so fast ?” she asked. 

“T have come slowly,” he answered 
quietly ; “ there was no need of haste.” 

“Yet you have left your wits behind,” 
she retorted. 

“T had not thought to meet your lady- 
ship,” he replied, with composure ; “and, 
indeed, I left his lordship seeking you.” 

“What! my husband ?” she exclaimed. 

He bowed. 

“Then, for the sake of my credit in 
this world, I must not linger, since hus- 
bands are not used to wait for their 
wives. Goodbye, Biddy; goodbye, Mr. 
de Burgh, and God restore you your 
wits.” 

The young man bowed gravely ; then 
as the door closed behind Lady Greenane, 
he turned to his hostess with a half- 
laugh— 

“My wits have not served me so badly 
after all, since you and I are alone to 
gether. Her ladyship will have some 
trouble to find her lord.” 

“Oh, Rody,” Lady Biddy answered 
reproachfully, “ you have not told her a 
lie to be rid of her ?” 

“ Yes, sweetheart, I have, and I would 
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** And what shall it be?” 


tell a hundred for five minutes of your 
company. You shall name the penance 
for my wickedness.” 

“And what shall it be?” she asked, 
with lowered eyelids. 

“You shall give me but ten kisses 
when I desire a hundred. ’Twill be a 
sore penance.” 


“ If you did but obey,” she murmured. 
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she asked, with lowered eyelids. 


“You shall find me a good penitent, 
but not now. Now I want indulgence, 


not penance. Biddy, our secret has been 
discovered.” 


Her face coloured. 


“ Ah, Rody, you have been indiscreet,” 
she said. 


“No, no, that I have not,” he answered 
quickly, “and I dare swear my Lady 
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Greenane is at the bottom of it. She 
has no love for me, and never had since 
the night I won a hundred guineas from 
his lordship. Her voice is soft, but she 
has a poor heart and loves money. God 
forgive me, since if she finds her hus- 
band to-night she will be a weary 
woman, for he took coach an hour ago 
for Galway.” 

“ How wicked of you, Rody ” she 
began. 

But he stopped her. 

“Do not be angry with me to-day, 
Biddy, since I had good reason in what 
I did, for how else could I have found 
you at leisure to hear what I have to 
tell you? The Earl of Killeena has 
been made a Marquis, and will vote for 
the Union.” 

Lady Biddy hung her head. 

“-Tis what I feared,” she answered 
sadly, “since it is the easiest way to 
mend a broken fortune, and the Viceroy 
is no niggard in honours. But what of 
our secret, Rody; who has discovered 
it?” 

“ How can I tell, unless it be my Lady 
Greenane? Now all the town knows it, 
and says things which hurt my honour 
sorely.” 

She laid her hand on his arm with a 
caressing gentleness. 

“What does it matter what they say? 
I am used to scandal, which did not 
spare me when I could only offer a 
child’s resentment against it. Now I 
am a woman, and, despite the sadness 
of affairs, happy because, Rody, you 
know why,” and she looked up at him 
with glistening eyes. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed 
her passionately. 

“T know only that I love you, and am 
unworthy to kiss your hand,” he broke 
out, 

“Ts that why you kiss my lips ?” she 
murmured, smiling; “but sure ’tis a 
great proof of modesty ina man. What 
certain knowledge have you that our 
secret has been discovered ?” 

“Tt is that which brought me here so 
quickly,” he rejoined. “Last night I 
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played at cards with Mr. 
bury.” 

“Ah! you did,” she ejaculated, and 
an expression of concern came into her 
face. 

“Yes, and had luck as far as the cards 
went, since I won three hundred guineas. 
His face was as sad as a tombstone, so I 
took pity on him, and offered to play 
one game more at three hundred guineas 
the stake. He refused, and, rising to his 
feet, flung the cards upon the table, 
declaring that he did not hold the 
strings of a lady’s purse, and so he could 
not afford to play against odds, because 
the Lady Biddy Blake was behind 
me.” 

Her face grew crimson with anger. 

“ He said that!” she exclaimed ; “and 
you—what did you answer him ?” 

Rody de Burgh smiled grimly. 

“T answered with my fist so that he 
measured his length on the floor. When 
he rose to his feet he was very calm—as 
calm as a gentleman in anger. He 
begged the pleasure of meeting me this 
morning in the Nine Acres with sword 
or pistols.” 

“And you met him!” the lady ex- 
claimed. 

“No, I refused.” 

“You, Rody, refused !” she echoed. 

“Yes, I refused, because to-night I 
vote against the Union; to-night I am 
my country’s servant, to-morrow I am 
my own.” 

She flung herself upon his breast. 

“Forgive me, Rody,” she whispered. 

He kissed her forehead. 

‘ Little one, there is nothing for me to 
forgive,” he went on. “I have pledged 
my honour and more than that to meet 
him with the pistols to-morrow an hour 
after daybreak, and yet he was not 
satisfied.” 

“What can there be more dear than 
your honour?” she asked. “ What more 
could he desire ? ” 

“A bond in ten thousand guineas,” de 
Burgh returned, “since he knew that I 
was not worth ten thousand pence.” 

“*T doubt not that the Lady Biddy 


Bracken- 















will find the money, if your heart fail 
you,’ he said, with a slow smile. 

“« That it is not like to,’ I burst out, 
‘and I pledge my honour as a gentleman 
that if I do not meet you with the pistols 
within three days, I will never look upon 
the lady’s face again.’ Have I not done 
well, Biddy ?” 

“°Tis a dangerous bargain,” the lady 
returned wistfully ; “ there are too many 
morning meetings as it is, and if——” 

“ There shall be no if,” de Burgh re- 
turned. “ He shall have food for medi- 
tation before the days are many hours 
older. An ounce or two of lead will 
give him more wisdom than the Vice- 
roy’s smile. If he were a man of breed- 
ing I could do no more, but he has the 
heart of a pettifogger beneath the coat 
of a gentleman. So my word was not 
enough for him, but I must needs put 
my pledge in writing, with a lean attor- 
ney as witness.” 

The lady’s face grew paler. 

“If you do not meet him, Rody,” she 
said, “ you are pledged to forsake me for 
ever.” 

A look of trouble came into his eyes, 
but he answered with confidence. 

“Tf I am alive I shall meet him, Biddy, 
and if I am dead it will not matter what 
promise I have made. Tom Daly will 
look to my barkers. He is lodged in 
Whitefriars Street, where I will find 
him an hour before dawn. There is a 
pretty bit of grass near the old oak-tree 
in the Nine Acres. ‘Twas there I 
pinked Phil Cassidy scarce more than a 
year ago, and made him a good friend 
when he was whole again.” 

“T doubt you will ever make Mr. 
Brackenbury a friend, even if you maim 
him for life.” 

“ Neither would I, and if the Viceroy 
make him a peer, as people say that he 
will, I will dare swear that he will never 
carry his coronet straight, and the mob 
will find him a title,’ de Burgh made 
answer. Then his face changed and his 
voice softened. ‘How long, Biddy, how 
long must I wait and listen to the gossip 
of the coffee-rooms, where every night a 
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new lover is discovered for you?” he 
whispered, drawing her towards him. 
“How long, Biddy ?” 

The blood filled her cheeks. 

“IT thought you had forgotten,” she 
murmured. 

“TI remember nothing else for long, 
but ’tis a sore trial to wait and hear how 
you have a new husband found for you 
every day, and yet say nothing at all.” 

“ Has it been so long?” 

“ An eternity. When will it end?” 

She lifted her face to his, looking into 
his eyes. 

“In ten days more I may marry whom 
I will, and keep my fortune,” she whis- 
pered. 

“In ten days more,” he cried out, in 
ecstasy. “ Then I swear that I will not 
wait a day—a single hour longer.” 


An excited and angry crowd thronged 
the approaches to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. As the sound of the bell reached 
them faintly, a quiver ran through the 
people; there was no hope, only a 
sullen and wrathful despair, since days 
before they had known what the issue 
would be. 

Long after the bell had rung for the 
last time, little groups of members began 
to leave the precincts of the House. 
Their heads were bent and their mien 
dejected. A burst of cheering came 
from the mob, then a death-like silence 
followed, as the broken and defeated 
minority departed slowly from what had 
been the Houses of a legislative parlia- 
ment. 

Those who constituted the majority 
lingered behind, unwilling to face the 
anger of the mob, and amongst them 
was Lord Killeena, who had already 
earned his marquisate and ten thousand 
guineas besides. Troops of horse and 
companies of foot occupied the pre- 
cincts of the Houses to protect the 
unpopular from violence. But as each 
one passed out, his face was eagerly 
scanned, and the cheers which greeted 
him showed the measure of his popu- 
larity. 
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Lady Biddy had watched the last 
scene from the gallery. As her chair- 
men made their way slowly through the 
dense crowd, a rude hand plucked back 
the curtains, and a man stared in at her. 
Instantly recognising the lady, he 
dropped the curtain, with a half apology 


“tt is Rody!” she cried, “and they have 
killed him.” 


and shouted, “Long life to the Lady 
Biddy Blake.” 

The crowd fell back cheering, and 
made a lane-way for her to pass on, 


for Lady Biddy’s opinions were well 
known to be at variance with those of 
her father. As she approached the 
Castle gates she found the way blocked 
by the dense mob, so that the men who 
carried her chair were forced to halt. 
Shouts of “ Down with the Viceroy!” 
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“Murder!” and “ Death to the Traitor !” 
struck her ears. 

She drew the curtain and looked out. 

‘“What is the matter ?” she asked of 
one who stood near her. 

‘A gentleman has been wounded, my 
lady,” he answered ; “ they have sent for 
a stretcher to carry him.” 

‘““My house is near,” she exclaimed ; 
“he shall have my chair to carry him 
thither.” 

She sprang out, and bidding the men 
follow her, she made her way through 
the circle which surrounded the wounded 
man. He was lying upon the rough, ill- 
paved street, but his head rested upon a 
cloak, which some one, more thoughtful 
than the rest, had placed there. 

Lady Biddy’s eyes fell suddenly upon 
the pale, upturned face. 

“My God! it is Rody,” she cried, “and 
they have killed him!” 

She knelt beside him, and lifted his 
head upon her knee. There was 
wound that she could discover, but his 
eyes were closed, and his face showed a 
terrible pallor. 

A gentleman bent down and put a 
flask to Rody’s lips. 

“Tama physician, madam,” he said ; 
“he is sorely wounded, but not dead. | 
think he will recover.” 

“Make haste, then. We will carry 
him to my house. ‘Tis scarce a hun- 
dred yards off. Quick, quick !” 

Willing hands helped to lift Rody into 
the chair; a dozen men formed them- 
selves into a bodyguard, and forced a 
way through the people until they came 
to Lady Biddy’s house. 

When Rody was put to bed, the phy- 
sician examined him more careiully. 

“He has been struck on the head by 
some blunt instrument,” he said, “but 
the skull is not fractured. He may be 
unconscious for some hours.” 

“ You will stay by him, sir, and attend 
him?” she asked eagerly. “I have 
pressing business that admits of no 
delay. 1 will return as soon as possible. 
Pray use the house and everything that 
is in it as though it were your own.” 
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The physician bowed. 

‘| shall do ali that is possible, madam,” 
he answered, “and you may rest assured 
that I will not leave the gentleman until 
you return.” 


An hour before dawn a young gentle- 
man waited ypon Mr. Tom Daly. He 
was elegantly dressed in a plum-coloured 
coat with gold buttons, lace collar, and 
dark blue waistcoat, black siik stockings, 
and shoes with silver buckles. His face 
was pale and delicate, and the powder 
fresh upon his wig. 

Mr. Daly made him a low bow. 

“T am your servant, sir,’ he said, 
“and shall be for ten minutes. After 
that time I have business,’ and he 
pointed to the pistols upon the table. 
“ They are pretty playthings, and as well 
balanced as a pendulum. I dare swear 
there will be a new notch in the stock 
before nightfall.” 

“With your leave, sir, I would see 
how they fit my hand,” the young man 
replied, taking them from their case, and 
lifting them, one after the other, io the 
“present.” “A little light in the barrel 
for the weight of the stock, but for 
twenty paces I would ask nothing 
better.” 

“A lady might win a husband or 
recover a lost reputation by them, if 
she had the skill,” rejoined Mr. Daly, 
“but I forget my courtesy. The claret 
has been cooling. You will drink to the 
good luck of the pistols.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“T have business before me, and the 
claret will not help it,” he replied. “ Mr. 
Daly, we have met before, and yet you 
do not know me.” 

Mr. Daly looked at his visitor earnestly. 

“T will swear that I am not guilty of 
the discourtesy of forgetting, since | 
have never set eyes upon your face 
before. What is your name, so that I 
may prove it.” 

‘‘My name is—is Biddy Blake.” 

Mr. Daly sprang to his feet. 

“Lady Biddy!” he exclaimed, “ but 
—but——” 


“Yes,” she returned quietly, “since I 
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have forgotten my modesty because the 
need was so urgent, but I thank God 
that my brother's clothes have so well 
disguised me that a friend has mistaken 
me for a stranger.” 

“Twas the wig that did it,” Mr. Daly 
broke out, as though he would justify his 
lack of perception ; “if it were not for 
that I should have known you in a 
grenadier’s uniform. Lady Biddy, how 
can I serve you?” 

She smoothed the lace on her bosom 
with a certain shy timidity, out of keep- 
ing with her resolve. Then she turned 
to Mr. Daly. 

‘Tis no easy thing for a woman to 
tell, but there is no help for it,’ she 
answered. “I would have your word 
first that you will keep my secret, what- 
ever happens.” 

“T shall be dumb as a dead man,” he 
answered, looking at the clock. 

She shuddered a little, and then went 
on bravely— 

“You are waiting for Rody de Burgh. 
He will not—he cannot come, so I have 
come in his place. That is why I would 
have you be secret. No one must know 
of it, and if I fall, you must carry me 
away to my house so that no one shall 
know that I am a woman.” 

He regarded her with a bewildered 
admiration. 

“Lady Biddy,” he said at length, 
“there is no need for so much sacrifice. 
Rody is my friend, and since he cannot 
come I will take his place, and you, if it 
please you, will measure the ground.” 

“You. do not understand,” she re- 
turned impatiently. “For two hours 
I am Rody and none else. If I fall, I 
shall fall as Rody—with your help—and 
if I live-——” 

She paused, and a wave of colour 
filled her cheeks. 

“T understand,” he replied slowly, 
“but ’tis a difficult matter, and yet with 
the cloak you might pass for Rody, while 
the mists are heavy upon the grass as 
they are like to be. Yet your face is 
whiter than a man’s. It owes no colour 
to the claret.” 
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“It shall now,” she broke out, and 
dipping her kerchief in the wine, which 
she had not tasted, she washed her face 
with it, hiding her paleness beneath a 
dull red. 

Wheels rumbled outside. 

“It is the coach,” exclaimed Daly, 
“we must be going. Keep your back to 
the sun, and your face sunk on your 
breast until you fire. With God’s help 
I will do the rest. You can handle the 
pistols ?” 

“Yes, or else I had not the courage to 
come here,” she returned quietly. 

It was a dark morning, and the mists 
were only beginning to rise when they 
reached the Nine Acres. Mr. Bracken- 
bury, his second, and a physician were 
already upon the ground. 

Lady Biddy made them a slight bow, 
then with her hat drawn low over her 
eyes, she stood with her arms folded, 
looking away to the west while they 
measured the ground. 

Her lips quivered. 

“ Rody will mend, Rody will mend,” 
she repeated to herself. Ah, if she could 
only save him ! 

Mr. Daly led her to the ground, setting 
her back to back with Mr. Brackenbury 
with twenty paces between. Then he 
placed the pistol in her hand, and took 
her hat from her head. 

“ At the third call, turn round and fire 
—and fire low,” he whispered, “ he will 
not have leisure to know you and his 
sight is short. Aim low.” 

At the third call she turned and pressed 
the hair-trigger. She felt a sharp sting 
in her right arm and looking through 
the smoke of her pistol she saw a man 
lying upon the grass. 

A wave of sickness came over her and 
she would have fallen but for Mr. Daly’s 
arm. 

“Make haste,” he cried in a whisper, 
as he set the hat upon her head. ‘“ We 
must reach the town before the sun has 
pierced the mist. Take your hat from 
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your head and make them a bow as you 
pass.” 

Lady Biddy did as she was ordered, 
like one in a dream. Then she was 
hurried away to the carriage which 
waited for them. 

She felt the trickle of warm blood 
down her arm as they drove to the city, 
but her faintness was gone, and the 
thought that she had been wounded 
for Rody increased her exaltation. 

Mr. Tom Daly accompanied her into 
the house. 

“You are the bravest woman in the 
world,” he said. 

“No, only a coward stung by necessity 
into the semblance of a brave woman,” 
she answered. “Tush, it is nothing. 
Only a scratch. A needle might have 
done worse. You will keep my secret, 
so that he shall never know that he failed 
—to—keep his pledge. There are but 
three of us and only one is a woman.” 

“T swear to keep it as long as I live,” 
Mr. Daly answered, kneeling to kiss her 
hand. 

The physician had kept his word, and 
Lady Biddy found him still by. the bed- 
side. Rody had recovered consciousness 
and had fallen into an easy sleep. For 
several days he knew nothing and was 
as a child between waking and sleeping. 
But at length he learned that he had 
lodged a ball in the curtain of Mr. 
Brackenbury’s side, and the knowledge 
made him mend quickly, so that on the 
first day of her freedom he was married 
to Lady Biddy Blake in the church of 
St. Bride. 

And Lady Biddy’s secret has been 
kept until now, but Mr. Brackenbury, 
since he had failed to win the lady by 
foul means and by fair, left the city, when 
he was sufficiently mended to travel, and 
got no peerage after all. It was said 
that he feared the threats and the 
extortions of the rascal whom he had 
hired to fling the stone, but of this there 
is no certain knowledge. 
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She was hurried away to the carriage which waited for them. 
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By R. M. THOMAS 


N July, 1902, it was my good fortune 

to spend ten days in the Alpujarra, 
one of the least known, as it is one of 
the fairest corners of Europe. I had 
been the guest at Malaga of Don Robert, 
an American long settled there, and the 
expedition was of his arranging, though 
it was made possible, or at the least its 
successful accomplishment was assured 
by the friendly help of Don Emilio 
Moré of Motril, banker, merchant and 
landed proprietor, who, actuated, as I 
believe, not only by friendship for Don 
Robert but by a fine sense of inter- 
national hospitality, furnished us with a 
guide and gave us the full use of his 
influence and business connections in 
the district through which we had to 
travel. 

There were of the party, besides Don 
Robert and myself, two Spaniards, Don 
Antonio and Don Claudio, friends of 
Don Emilio, Godoy, our invaluable guide, 
self-reliant and resourceful, knowing the 
Alpujarra as a country doctor knows the 
burial service, Manuel, the Maiaguenian 
cook from Don Robert’s yacht, three 
muleteers, five mules and a dorkey 
which ran loose at the tail of our caval- 
cade, braying at short intervals and 
showing in one way and another as 
much character as any member of the 
expedition, Godoy perhaps excepted. 

Part of the charm of the Alpujarra 
lies in the variety of its climate and 
vegetation. You may go in the course 
of one day’s mule riding as it were from 
Africa to England, from the aloes and 
prickly pears of Torviscon through 
gardens of almonds, figs, apricots, plums 
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and apples to the chestnut groves of 
Portugos. We had been travelling one 
day among the parched foothills by 
Ugijar, and the next morning saw us 
fording a strong and turbulent mountain 
stream and climbing in the shade of 
forest trees up the rugged track which 
led to the half ruinous walls of Trevelez. 

“You can hear from Trevelez the 
cherubims sing,” an enthusiast has said. 
I can at least testify that you can hear 
the pigs grunt in the squalid streets of 
the poor little town, and that there are 
other matters to remind you that though 
you may be near to heaven you are still 
in Spain at its dirtiest. The pigs, for 
that matter, have a right to grunt, for 
they are lords of Trevelez and it is they 
that give the town its name and fame 
throughout southern Spain and beyond. 
Rossini, a gourmet among gourmets, 
meeting Don Pedro Antonio de Alarcon 
and knowing him for an Andalusian, 
talked Trevelez ham to him and talked 
it with wild enthusiasm. It is said that 
no salt is used in the curing of the hams 
of Trevelez, and that a part of the 
process consists in burying the meat in 
the snows of Muley Hacen. How far 
this last is true I know not. A lady at 
the neighbouring village of Capilleira 
pooh-poohed the idea and the preten- 
sions of Trevelez generally, assuring us 
that they had better hams at Capilleira 
but made less fuss about them, and 
possibly she was right, but the Trevelez 
hams are established as the cakes of 
Banbury and the chaps of Bath, and it 
is too late to question their title to fame. 
Moreover they are undeniably good and 
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need not fear comparison with the best 

that York or Westphalia can produce. 
Our ride over the hill side in the early 

morning had given us sharp appetites, 

and it was with some dismay that we 

were told that no ham was obtainable 

at the wretched little posada. Thus 

might a traveller at the chief hostel at 

Burton-on-Trent be told that a glass of 

bitter beer was not procurable. How- 

ever, in the course of a walk through 

the town we met a youth in a blue 

cotton suit and a pot hat who said he 

had hams for sale. We should have 

avoided the pig question out of respect 

for his Hebraic 

appearance, but as 

he had introduced 

the subject we traded 

with him for a small 

ham, which we took 

back to the posada, 

where Godoy brought 

us word that the 

Mayor and Town 

Council were assem- 

bled at the town hall 

and would be pleased 

to see us. Godoy 

had been making in- 

quiries, and told me 

that he understood 

that I should find 

among the municipal 

records the register 

of citizens drawn up 

at the time of the re- 

colonisation of Tre- 

velez after the expul- 

sion of the Moors. 

We went _ gladly, 

therefore, up the 

filthy main street, 

through an open 

doorway into a base- 

ment stable, and 

thence up a flight of 

stone steps into the 

council chamber, a 

long, bare room where a dozen or 

more men sat about. We had met the 

town clerk in the street earlier, and he 
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had been at the pains to explain to us 
that it was he who carried the affairs of 
the town on his shoulders. He had 
made his nephew mayor just to keep 
the business in the family, but it did not 
matter who was mayor or who coun- 
cillors, he held the town to all intents in 
his pocket. He sat now, with rather a 
superior air, reading a newspaper, having, 
I think, in view the impression he 
desired to make both on the visitors and 
the councillors. To us he would fain 


appear as the man of the world, keeping 
himself up to date by the study of a 
Granada newspaper but three days old, 


GODOY, THE IBEX HUNTER. 


while his fellow townsmen had better 
understand once for all that he was not 
one of those who gape and stare at 
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foreign visitors. These people came 
from England, and he knew all about 
England. The English had lately been 


THE FOOTHILLS. 


defeated by the Boers and had been 
obliged to fly from South Africa, paying 
a war indemnity of a hundred million 
pesetas. His Granada newspaper said 


so, and if his townsmen would only read 
the newspaper as he did they would not 
be so. hopelessly ignorant of everything 
outside Trevelez. 

The mayor was rather a handsome 
brigand in appearance, and wore a dirty 


handkerchief wound round his head 
beneath a shabby black sombrero. The 
rest of the company were ordinary 
rustics, with the exception of the judge, 
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who looked intelligent and was dressed 
more or less in city fashion. 

We sat and smoked, and after a be- 
coming interval we 
explained our desire 
to see the town re- 
cords. Now there is 
only one town record 
of which Trevelez 
takes any account. 
In the year 1862 it 
seemed good to the 
authorities of the city 
of Granada to hold 
an exhibition of pro- 
ducts of local in- 
dustry, which was 
graced by the pre- 
sence of Queen Isa- 
bella II. The Cor- 
poration of Trevelez 
sent some hams _ to 
this exhibition, and 
probably several to 
each of the adjudi- 
cators, otherwise, this 
being Spain, Trevelez 
would hardly be able 
to boast to-day of the 
certificate of merit 
signed by her most 
virtuous Majesty 
which was now pro- 
duced for our ad- 
miring inspection. 
Having shown a fit- 
ting interest in this 
relic, I suggested that 

I would like to see their more ancient 
records. Certainly, if I wished it, but as 
they had shown me the diploma with 
her Majesty’s own signature on it, they 
scarcely saw—however, if I wished to 
see their records they were very much 
at my disposal. Some books were pro- 
duced, but nothing of what I wanted, 
records of the letting of town lands 
chiefly, and none of them more than a 
hundred and fifty years old. I pressed 
the point as hard as I politely could, 
having a belief that. there were docu- 
ments of more interest in the dirty 
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cupboard from which these books had 
been brought, but it was of no use. 
They returned almost impatiently to the 
ham question, which was the only matter 
in which they could understand any 
interest being taken. The ascent of 
Muley Hacen ! Oh, yes, it was easy, but 
very few people came to Trevelez for 
that or any other purpose except to buy 
hams. We hastened to protest that we 
were not mere mountain climbers, we 
too were desirous of purchasing hams, 
we had even bought one already. This 
was a false move on our part. You 
should not boast to the assembled Stock 
Exchange of dealings 
with an outside 
broker, and our pot- 
hatted friend was not, 
it seemed, recognised 
by the Corporation. 
However, we set our- 
selves right by giving 
a shipping order for 
hams, then took our 
leave and went back 
to the posada, in- 
viting his worship 
and the judge and 
councillors to come 
and drink coffee with 
us there. Manuel 
had our breakfast 
ready by the time we 
got back, and before 
we had satisfied our 
hunger the magnates 
came and sat around 
gravely smoking. We 
informed them that 
their town was 1,600 
metres or there- 
abouts above the sea, 
at which they ex- 
pressed polite sur. 
Prise. We showed 
them an aneroid, of 
which instrument 
the judge thought he 
had heard, but it was evident that these 
things excited but the faintest interest. 
Don Antonio, who cared more for gas- 
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tronomics than geography, pulled out 
the ham stop once more, and the com- 
pany opened like a pack of hounds ona 
fresh found scent. It was clear that 
they would hunt no other game, though 
I tried then hard on the subject of the 
trout in the river below. Here the 
judge, to give him his due, did stand 
out as a man of not exclusively hammy 
mind, but then he was not Trevelez 
born. It seemed that he was an en 
thusiastic worm fisherman. Of the 
artificial fly he had never heard, and | 
have little doubt that he thought me a 
prodigious liar when I showed him a 


AT 5,000 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 


small blue dun which happened to be 
stuck in a cap which I 


had in my 


told that it was 


luggage, and him 
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possible to kill heavy trout on such a 
lure. 

When first the ascent of Muley Hacen 
was suggested to me I accepted the 
proposal with a due sense of the serious- 
ness of the undertaking, for I am no 
mountaineer in anything like an Alpine 
Club sense, and it was with some 
astonishment that I heard Don Antonio 
say something about the ascent which 
made me ask Don Robert—- 

“Do you mean to say that these 
sportsmen propose to go up Muley Hacen 
on mules?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “How did 
you imagine a Spaniard would go upa 
mountain? There is no tram.” 

The fact is that, though those who want 
climbing for climbing’s sake may be able 
to devise lines of approach to the summit 
of Muley Hacen, and more easily to that 
of the neighbouring Picacho de Veleta, 
which will give scope for their adven- 
turous spirits, yet, if the object of the 
traveller be merely to get to the top, 
then there is no need of climbing, and @ 


little later in the year there would be 
no need even of walking. 

We left Trevelez with many God- 
speeds from the burgesses, and began 
the ascent of the remaining 6,000 odd 
feet in the early afternoon under a hot 


sun. My mule showed signs of distress 
when we had ascended about 1,500 feet, 
so I got off and walked, having now 
fully tried the three-cornered hybrid and 
found him, on the flat a stumbling slug, 
downhill an old lady with bunions, and 
on steep ascents a paralysed cripple. 
Our plan was to camp on the summit 
if possible, but night was coming on 
when we found ourselves on a plateau 
some 600 feet below the top with a band 
of snow barring the further progress of 
the mules. We were in a state of some 
confusion. Godoy, our chief organiser, 
had reached the summit by a shorter 
path. I could see his spare form out- 
lined against the western sky as he stood 
on a rock watching our movements. 
The Trevelez guides were trying to find 
a path and had got a pony belonging to 
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one of them stuck girth-deep in the 
snow. Don Antonio had dismounted, 
and after his own dogged fashion was try- 
ing to pick his way upward on foot. The 
muleteers were arguing and complaining 
with chattering teeth, and Don Claudio 
had lost the use of his hands and was 
turning a pale unlovely green with cold. 
Don Robert came to the rescue with the 
order to unload. The muleteers showed 
a disposition to argue, and for once in a 
way he spoke plain words to them, 
Spanish as to language but American in 
method. In two minutes the loads were 
on the ground, and in ten we had the 
tent set up and effectually stayed against 
the rapidly rising wind. The muleteers 
were sent off with their charges to find 
shelter for the night in one of the sheep- 
corrals lower down. The sight of the 
spread tent gathered the wandering 
members of our band, Don Claudio was 
cheered by a draught of raw whiskey, 
and order reigned once more. The 
wind, however, had risen to a gale, and 
Manuel, who was noi at his best at this 
altitude, failed to get the pot of chicken 
and rice beyond the lukewarm stage. 
I think he would have made a more 
resolute attempt but that he found the 
spot where he had lighted his fire rather 
lonely, and the fear of wild beasts came 
upon him. We accepted the situation, 
however, and stayed our hunger with 
bread and sausage—that is to say, Don 
Robert and I. I believe the Spaniards 
tried the raw fowl, but I do not know 
how they found it. 

I spent a wakeful night, or at best a 
night between sleep and wakefuiness, too 
cold to rest yet too near sleep to make 
the best arrangements for warmth, and 
I was not sorry when the growing light 
woke my companions and we all went 
out to the lee ot a rock whence we 
could watch the rising sun. 

For a hundred yards to south of us 
there was a flat surface of broken schist 
reaching to the abrupt edge of a lonely 
valley, and suddenly over the ridge there 
rose a splendid pair of horns, brown in 
colour, but whitened at the tips by wear. 












Slowly they rose and were followed by 
head, body, and legs of a magnificent 
buck ‘ibex. Two does followed him, 
and together they came slowly and un- 
suspecting along a course that would 
have brought them within a few yards 
of the rock which hid us from them. I 
had not adopted the Spanish fashion of 
carrying firearms, 
but Don Robert put 
his derringer into 
my hand. There was 
more than a_ fair 
chance that the goat 
would come past our 
rock, for a_ strong 
wind blew from him 
to us. And if he 
did, what then? 
A derringer would 
hardly be a weapon 
of precision in my 
hand, but within 
ten yards I should 
stand a good chance 
of hitting him where 
he ought to be hit. 


But should I try? 
The matter stood 
thus :—Here on the 
one hand was a 


splendid beast, one 
of the few who still 
give tosome favoured 
spots in Europe the 
charm which belongs 
to the habitation of 
rare game surviving 
in spite of man’s 
hostility. On the 
other hand, lurking 
behind a rock was a 
professing Christian of respectable ante- 
cedents about to take advantage, not of 
his own hunting skill, but of an unsought 
accident, to slay an animal whose right 
to existence might be equal, as his beauty 
and rarity were beyond doubt superior, 
to his own. I give it as my deliberate 
Opinion that had that goat come past 
me, and had I slain it with Don Robert’s 
derringer—and in spite of apparent im- 
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probabilities I am convinced that there 
was a fair chance of these things happen- 


ing—it would have been little better 
than a dastardly street-corner murder. 
I may say in my own defence that the 
case of had __s presented 
itself to my mind before the tempta- 
tion (to which | 


conscience 


confess it is likely 


OUTSIDE THE POSADA AT TREVELEZ. 


enough that I should have yielded) was 
removed. 

Godoy had no scruples, but neither 
had he a gun. His weapon, down the 
barrel of which I seemed to myself to 
have been looking during a large part of 
the preceding week, had been left in 
the tent whither he now crept, and in 
so doing made noise enough to send the 
goats trotting back to the corry whence 

LL 
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they had come. I was glad at least that 
Godoy’s gun was not at hand, for he 
would never have waited till the quarry 
was near enough for a clean kill, and in 
my memories of Muley Hacen I should 
not like to have to find a place for that 
lordly beast, peppered with number four 


a 
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AT I1,000 FEET (CAMPING GROUND). 


shot and fleeing perhaps to die in some 
lonely lair. 

We walked up to the tcp and sat there 
for a while enjoying the growing warmth. 
It was a clear morning, and Granada 


was well in sight. The view would not 
compare with many that could be named 
in Switzerland, but the Sierra Nevada has 
a certain charm, rising as it does bare 
and cold out of profuse verdure and 
fertility and under the hot southern sun, 


dae 


oa 
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And it has, besides, its own wealth of 
history and tradition, recalling in the 
very name of its chief peak the story of 
the old tyrant misanthrope who, con- 
quered and dethroned, blind and hope- 
less, begged of Zoraya, the love of his 
old age, that he might be buried as far 
from the living as 
the dead. And so 
a they buried him 

by the 
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ers somewhere 
peak which bears his 
name, “and there” 
(to translate Alarcon 
rather freely) “he 
lies in the crystal urn 
of a glacier, with the 
eternal snows for 
his pall, where the 
clouds year by year 
come and dutifully 
lay their gifts at 
his dead feet. And 
thence he looks out 
on the one side over 
Granada glorying in 
her Alhambra and 
Generalife, while on 
the other his 
can reach the 
proud range of 
Atlas, Africa’s Sierra 
Nevada.” 

About seven o’clock 
the mules arrived 
and we started 
downward, the heat 
growing as the sun 
got higher and our 
altitude less, until 
when at about eleven 
we reached Capilleira, having descended 
some seven thousand feet, we were all a 
little distressed, but chiefly Don Antonio, 
who had walked the last two miles in 
the two complete suits, with a sort of 
flannel jumper between his inner and 
outer waistcoats, in which he had slept 
the night before. 

From Capilleira we crossed back by a 
pass with a name recalling some bloody 
encounter of Moorish times into the 
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valley of the Trevelez stream, and 
passing Pitres and Portugos, where the 
grateful shade of a chestnut grove under 
the blazing afternoon sun contrasted 
strongly with the cold bare mountain 
top which we had left some eight hours 
earlier, came to Busquistar, the most 
beautiful of Alpujarrene villages, and 
two days later, after some hot journey- 
ings along dry river beds and by dizzy 
tracks zig-zagging up naked cliff sides, 
we left our Spaniards on the beach at 
Castel de Ferro and rowed round to 
Calahonda, where Don Robert’s yacht 
lay with five fathoms of brilliant water 
under her stem while her stern nearly 
touched the steep pebble beach which 
fronts the main street of the little town. 
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We were filled with the hope of cleanli- 
ness and of decent food, yet could not 
without regret turn our backs on the 
scene of our late wanderings, and I 
carried with me a store of pleasant 
memories which the name of the Alpu- 
jarra will ever call to my mind, of morn- 
ings on the hills, where the melancholy 
note of the shepherd’s song carries far 
through the sweet-scented air, of clear 
heavens, streaming sunshine and deepest 
purple shadows, and of darkly beautiful 
girls bearing in their faces a trace of the 
sad history of their Moorish fathers, 
robbed of the land where they found in 
abundance all the elements of the true 
believer’s earthly paradise, sunlight, 
verdure and running water. 
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By the Author of “ Betty’s Husband ” 


F the whiteness of the stone floor 
( of her cottage Mrs. Bolitho was 
proud. Her pride, indeed, was felt by 
her friends and neighbours to be inordi- 
nate. 

And as though to hold the work of 
human hands up to ridicule and thus 
teach the difference between it and the 
ways of Heaven, a gleam ot sun ran 
across the well-scrubbed flags, writing a 
silver text in margins of deep purple. 

Into the open chimney there belched 
from the fury of a furze fire dense volumes 
of grey smoke, creating a colour scheme 
of great beauty. In combination with 
the sun, gaudy flickering ‘flame played a 
goblin part ; touched into gold the glaze 
of blue cloam, which, filling the double 
duty of use and ornament, crowded to 
overflow an old oak dresser. In a 
further game of pretence the light 
burnished into mirrors a_ gallery of 
copper pans. 

If the interior of the home was ar- 
ranged with an eye to certain effects 
and was of the type with which we are 
familiarised through the canvases of 
students in the Newlyn School rather 
than by the study of penury, the owner, 
Nancy Bolitho, was unconscious of it. 

Perhaps she insensibly imported into 
her domicile some of the decorative taste 
with which she had become accustomed 
during fifteen years of residence in the 
household of Lord Norme. 

Pride in her belongings was a salient 
trait in the character of Nance, just as 
the most noticeable feature of her dress 
was a frilled cap of snowy lawn puckered 
into a hundred wavy lines. These lines 
bore a likeness to those on the face that 
looked out from amidst the frills on the 
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cap—lines which were now punctuated 
by perplexity as she gave utterance toa 
formula familiar to her tongue in days 
gone by. 

“You're a naughty gal.” 

“Let me pretend, Nan ; pretence is so 
much nicer than reality.” 

“Can’t you find something better to 
do than to disgrace yourself ?” 

“ Disgrace ?”” innocent inquiry asked. 

“Tek they things off!” Old fingers 
pulled at a big blue cotton apron that 
partly hid a coarse serge skirt, which 
was short enough to reveal stout shoes 
and stockings worn by slim feet and 
ankles. 

Coercion failing, age condescended to 
coax. 

“Go, my dearie, go like a good girl 
and redd they things off. What would 
any one say if they saw you ?” 

“Say? Why, that I look charming ; 
you can’t say I don’t.” 

Nan turned her head aside to avoid 
the challenge of laughing eyes. 

“ Yes, it’s very pretty,” she allowed. 

“T ought to have been a cottage girl.” 

“You don’t behave like one.” 

“But I thought it was that I didn’t 
behave like a leddy”’—the imitation in 
intonation was excellent. ‘‘ Confess that 
you are illogical. I must be one or the 
other.” 

“T don’t know what you look lik’.’’ 

“T do.” 

“Do you ? ’—sarcastic. 

“Yes, I ‘look like my surroundings, 
which is what I ought to do; and my 
surroundings are beautiful.” 

Nan softened ; her “‘ What would her 
leddyship say?” was not so severely 
uttered. 
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“Her leddyship would raise very 
white hands and very black eyebrows 
and say: ‘I never attempt to control 
the actions of my stepdaughter.’ It’s 
true, too—too true. You are the only 
person who has ever managed me, Nan ; 
you’ve a managing eye—‘an eye like 
Mars.’” 

“Her leddyship wouldn’t care to be 
told so, and you are naughty to say such 
a thing.” 

‘No, I’m not,” Anne pleaded ; “ I may 
love naughtiness, but love of naughtiness 
is a very different thing from being 
naughty.” 

“The two are not infrequently welded.” 
The remark caused both women to turn. 

Thenew comer wasevidentlyan habitué 
of the cottage. He took his welcome for 
granted, but surprise was born into his 
eyes as through them he absorbed the 
details of the girl’s figure. Being a 
painter, he naturally made mental notes 
of a type which is not often seen in cot- 
tages. A softly rounded contour, a skin 


intensely white, hair of deep red, and 


eyes almost of amber. “If only she 
would sit to me,” the artist, predominant 
in his nature, thought. 

“How are you, Mrs. Bolitho?” he 
said aloud, and betrayed to Anne by his 
voice that he was one of a class with 
which she was familiar. 

Nance dropped a curtsey. “Won't 
you sit down, sir?” She indicated a seat. 

“The gentleman had best have this. 
T’other’s not safe.” Anne spoke in soft, 
broad Cornish speech as she brought for- 
ward and assiduously dusted an already 
speckless chair. 

Mr. Mainwaring accepted the ex- 
change. An offering from twenty 
invariably secures the preference over 
that made by sixty, especially when, as 
in this case, twenty has exceptional 
beauty. 

The girl’s undaunted demeanour 
brought a smile to the lips of Mrs. 
Bolitho, and that she might hide it 
she turned to fill the teapot from the 
kettle, uproariously singing its boiling 
song. 
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“You step aside and let me do that.” 
“Your niece likes her own way.” Mr. 

Mainwaring appeared to take it as a 

matter of course that he was to share 

the meal which was being prepared by 

Anne, who cut bread-and-butter and 

fetched teacups as though accustomed to 

the task. 

Whilst Mrs. Bolitho and her unbidden 
guest gossiped, the man’s eyes were 
attracted again and again to the lovely 
face, which the impertinent Sun familiarly 
flooded with light, drawing at the same 
time with grey crayon tender shadows 
under eyes and lips. 

“As usual I come to you to help me 
out of a difficulty. I want some one with 
nice hands to sit to me for a few hours 
—do you know any one ?”’ 

“No, sir! I don’t know that I do.” 

“Tf your niece ” tentatively. 

“No, sir ; she is only here for a couple 
of days.” 

“ And why not, aunt ?” interrupted an 
imperious voice. 

“Oh ! my dearie, I couldn’t spare you.” 

“ But a couple of hours’ sitting would 
do,” said Mainwaring. 

“And you’d pay me, sir?” asked the 
girl. 

“Yes, certainly.” He had not ex- 
pected such commercial proclivities. 

“Ts that true?” 

“ T swear it is.” 

“T’ve always been so anxious to earn 
money.” She laughed and showed 
exquisite regularity of teeth. 

“T shall be extremely obliged to you 
if you will come,” said Jim, whilst Mrs. 
Bolitho, being a woman of considerable 
experience, realised that further protest 
was useless. 


Leaving the sun behind her, Lady Anne 
Ainslie the next morning walked west 
down the white, chalk road which im- 
potently tried to stay the tide dashing 
itself in anger against the ugly, modern 
sea-wall. 

She turned interested eyes here and 
there, taking in the different phases of 
the place as her quick step trod the 
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downward path. The stucco villas, those 
penances of gentility, twin-born, repelled 
her, but as she left the shops behind and 
threaded her way through the older part 
of the town its charm became apparent : 
here were picturesque alleys where un- 
kempt children disported themselves ; 
evil-smelling quarters, whose quaint 
gables and uneven proportions showed 
at least some individuality of architecture, 
and at whose open doors the women 
stood industriously knitting. On the 
quay groups of fishermen paced in com- 
pact bodies to and fro, the limited space 
they permitted to themselves for pere- 
grination evidently being the length of 
the deck they were accustomed to 
patrol. 

A narrow, cobbled street with “ Digey ” 
written up at last proclaimed that Anne 
had reached her bourne; she tapped 
with nervous fingers at the studio door. 
“Come in,’ Mr. Mainwaring called. 
She opened the door and found herself 
in a large, rough shed, lofty and un- 
ceiled. It suggested that in some 
previous state of existence it had 
been used as a _ sail repository, for 
sails and net even now were abundantly 
employed as hangings to make the 
barrack-like structure less _ desolate. 
Light poured in from a large window in 
the roof. <A few tables were covered 
with palettes, brushes, and tubes of 
colour: the paraphernalia of work. 
Rugs on the floor and three or four 
quaint old chairs comprised the furni- 
ture. Stacked against one end of the 
wall were many canvases, and a big 
one stood upon an easel underneath 
the skylight; upon it was painted a 
group of anxious-eyed women standing 
upon a quay, obviously watching for the 
return of the fishing- boats—just such 
a scene as in rough weather one may 
encounter at any fishing haven on the 
Cornish coast. It was, however, the 
masterly treatment of the picture that 
arrested Anne’s attention. Harmonious 
yet powerful in colour, it was instinct 
with knowledge. 


Anne looked past it to the artist. “A 


man’s nature is betrayed by his work,” 
she mused. 

“T am glad you have come.” He 
turned towards her and took up palette 
and brushes. “Have you ever sat 
before ?” 

“Yes,” she remembered the penance 
of a portrait in the previous Academy. 

“Do you mind taking off your sun- 
bonnet ? I think I will make a sketch 
of your head instead of the hands to- 
day.” He noted with approval the 
slightly irregular features and the wealth 
of wonderful hair turned for his in- 
spection. 

Soon— 

“Turn a little more to the right,” or 
“ Raise the chin a little,” or “ Would you 
care to rest for afew minutes?” were the 
only remarks to be heard. 

It was deadly dull, Anne decided ; but 
the attitude was not difficult, the studio 
alive with interest, and she made the 
most of studying at her leisure the man 
who appeared absolutely immersed in 


his work. One thing was obvious—he 
loved his profession ; she watched him 
walk backwards from and forwards to 


the canvas, critically studying her, 
every touch he placed upon the picture 
seeming to give him actual delight. At 
last Anne sighed, and the light went out 
of her tace. Mainwaring said decisively, 
“You had better rest now.” So she got 
down from the high stool upon which 
she had been sitting, and, walking round, 
stood by his side to look with interest 
at the presentment of herself. It had 
assumed definite likeness. 

“Well?” asked Jim, who was watch- 
ing her. 

She remembered her réle. It was a 
face devoid of criticism that she turned 
to him. 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“What do you think of it?” he 
said. 

“It seems very simple,” she hazarded. 
‘But that is perhaps what I am.” 

He laughed. She was so keenly alive 
to the interest of the situation that she 
longed for sympathy. 
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“ T’ve seen lots of pictures,” she kept 
to the drawl of the Cornish speech. 

“Have you ?”’ he said surprised ; then 
with the instinctive consérvatism inherent 
in all men where women are concerned 
—a conservatism which ‘urges their re- 
serving to themselves the right of 
monopoly—he continued— 

“I shouldn’t sit to every one if I were 


you.” 
She laughed. “That's what Nanny 
says.” 


“Why do you call your aunt Nanny ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Incontinently 
she dismissed the inquiry and reverted 
to thé former topic. ‘ No, Nanny didn’t 
want me to sit to you ; she says you can 
never tell what people are, you can only 
tell what they appear.” 

*She’s a clever old woman.” 

“We all think the same thoughts ! ” 
demure. 

“It’s education, usually, that enables 
us to express them.” 

“But why shouldn’t I sit to people ?” 

‘Oh !—well, because youare too pretty, 
and because they are not all good.” 

“And are you good enough to think 
everybody else bad ?” 

“I haven’t very rosy ideas of my 
fellow-men.” 

“ And fellow-women ?” 

“My fellow-women are curious.” 

“We hope on the other side of 
curiosity to gain knowledge.” 

The tooth of time gnawed away several 
seconds, then Mainwaring dropped the 
conversational tone and assumed that of 
dictator. 

“Will you take the position again, 
please ?” 

She studied him closely as he painted. 
He was curiously attractive and had a 
personality which was distinctive ; his 
hair was getting a little grey round 
the temples; it was fine, dark hair, 
which clung closely to the well- 
shaped héad ; there was nothing good 
or bad to praise or blame in the 
features, but the eyes were extremely 
prepossessing. “Yet I can’t honestly 
say you are good-looking,” she decided. 
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“Does it tire you to talk ?” she asked. 


“Tf you do, it makes it easier to sit 


still, as I don’t then remember to get 
tired.” 

“ All right—fire away,” said Jim, with 
kindly good-humour. He added: “ Well, 
what shall we talk about ?” 

“You, sir, if you please,” said the 
model, modest. 

“T’m not an interesting subject.” 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“ There’s nothing worth the telling. I 
paint a little, criticise a good deal, and 
don’t care a hang for anybody.” Then, 
afraid that the expression of interest 
might leave her face, “ And you, what 
do you do?” he asked. 

“ Oh, not much! ” 

“ Housework ?”’ 

“T polish things 
embroider a little.” 

“Perhaps you help your mother ?” 

“T haven’t got a mother.” 

“ Haven’t you—poor little girl.” 

“TI lead rather a useless life, I’m 
afraid.” She was evidently seized with 
compunction, as the sadness of her tone 
showed. 

He ‘mentally commended such right 
feeling. 

“Couldn’t Mrs. Bolitho help you by 
teaching you a few useful things ?” 

Man, with credulity that is shown in 
nothing else, is ever full of faith in 
woman. If she be beautiful he believes 
de facto that she must be good—that the 
priceless casket of that beauty cannot 
fail to hold a jewel. 

How little women really know of each 
other, Jim thought. Here is a girl 
only: too willing to learn, and no one 
troubles to teach her the obvious things 
that would make her so desirable a wife 
to one of her own class. Yet curiously 
the notion of her marrying did not 
appeal to him; indeed the idea was 
positively repugnant —she looked so 
refined, it was horrible to imagine her 
the mate of a rude fisherman. Women 


’ 


sometimes, and I 


of the grade to which she belonged were 
invariably above the clodhoppers they 
consorted with. 


Now it was not so 
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amongst the better classes, and Jim 
Mainwaring’s mind turned to the wives 
and daughters of his many friends ; 
certainly they, as a rule, were not the 
equals intellectually of their masculine 
relatives. This was not an imaginary 
idea, but a patent fact—an error pre- 
sumably on the part of Nature. Now 
a girl like Anne, had she been one’s 
social equal, what a wife she would 
make! Doubtless the refinement and 
look of thought were thoroughly borne 
out by the ideas in the brain. 

The realisation of her faults was 
evidently proving too much for Anne; 
she held her handkerchief to her eyes, 
regardless of attitude, and a little sound 
—it might have been a sob; could it 
have been a yawn ?—came from behind 
it. 

“T am tired,” she exclaimed. 
you please let me go now, sir ?”’ 

It seemed to Jim Mainwaring that no 
eyes had ever been so alluring as those 
which looked out at him under wet 
lashes. In them was a pathetic wist- 
fulness that appeared to be even tender. 

“I’m so sorry.” He put down palette 
and brushes and came over to her. She 
held out her hand as if in appeal. 

“My foot has gone to sleep; I 
can’t get down,” she childishly cried. 
Her feet—such small ones—dangled 
some distance from the floor. The 
situation rendered her irresistible, as 
she probably intended it should do. 
A wave of admiration filled Jim Main- 
waring’s brain ; temporarily it obliterated 
his calm, good sense. There was a 
moment’s pause in which for him the 
world stood still. He was so near he 
could hear the girl breathe : an irregular 
little sob which moved him strangely. 
Anne felt she was playing with edged 
tools—that it was scarcely fair; but if 
her beauty, aided by her naughtiness 
(an inheritance derived from Eve, and 
transmitted to all women), occasionally 
landed her in what threatened to be 
an impasse, native wit (bountifully be- 
stowed by another source) invariably 
showed her a way of escape. She 
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was distinctly frightened, however, when 
Jim Mainwaring took her in his arms, 
yet before her feet touched the ground 
there came to her the idea that it was 
good to beso held. Perhaps the thought 
betrayed itself in her eyes. 

“Anne!” He held her prisoner. 
“Anne!” 5 

“Let me go, let me go; you mustn't, 
indeed you mustn’t, you don’t know. I 
shouldn’t have come.” She pushed him 
from her with a strength of which he 
had not thought her capable. Then, 
with the contradictoriness that finds its 
truest expression in feminine nature, she 
buried her face in her hands and genuine 
tears rendered her inarticulate. She 
dropped, limp and nerveless, into a 
low seat. Pallor took the place of her 
usual beauty of colour. A cold chill ran 
through Jim Mainwaring. Whata brute 
he had been! What an unmitigated 
brute! He knelt beside her in a 
paroxysm of self-reproach. He besought 
her to forgive him; urged that he had 
not meant to frighten her ; that he was 
so sorry. Gradually colour came back 
to the girl’s face ; she got up and put on 
her sun-bonnet, laughed with recovered 
nerve, declared it was all a mistake ; 
that she did not blame him; that she 
must go. 


“Jim, I want to introduce you to Lady 
Anne Ainslie, whom you are to take in 
to dinner,’ said Lady Ravenswood. 
Obediently the man, in the wake of his 
hostess, threaded his way across the big 
Mayfair drawing-room, in which some 
twenty people were assembled. 

“ Anne,” said her ladyship, “let me 
introduce my cousin, Mr. Mainwaring, 
to you.” 

Anne gave the customary nod of 
recognition of the rite, and continued 
her conversation with a man at her 
elbow ; so Jim Mainwaring had time to 
partially recover from another of the 
hallucinations he felt were becoming 
positively chronic. 

To how many pink sun-bonnets had 
he not given chase? How many short 
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skirts and trim ankles had raised false 
hopes? How often had he interrogated 
Mrs. Bolitho as to her niece’s where- 
abouts and failed to gain information 
from her? The Anne of his studio had 
vanished into thin air. Now, when after 
six months he had almost begun to 
believe that that scene in the Digey had 
been a fiction of his brain, Lady Anne 
Ainslie, in soft white satin and pearls, 
brought it vividly back to him. 


He listened breathless for Lady 


Anne’s voice, but the loss of the Cornish 
drawl rendered recognition difficult— 
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“Do you ever talk?” she said, when 
the little ceremonious fuss of settling into 
their places at the dinner-table was 
over. 

A puzzled look passed over his face, 
the vibration of memory being again 
stirred by the note in her voice. 

“Were you ever at St. Ives?” he 
rejoined suddenly. 

“St. Ives ?” vague. 

Her eyes met his. Had she smiled ? 
He really couldn’t say; if so, it was 
but a transitory suggestion, a nightlight 
glimmer of amusement. 


6 St. Ives?” 


women are mistresses of dissimulation— 
and she looked at him as at a stranger. 
His appreciation of beauty, hitherto so 
catholic, had narrowed to such an 
extent that now he bid fair to admire 
but one type, he decided, as he studied 
the face of this girl, tracing its resem- 
blance to that of his model. The 
likeness could but be superficial, and 
was as illusive as is presented by a 
sleeping face to the same face awake. 

This gracious and exquisite lady of 
fashion could not really be the lovely, 
simple girl who in afew short hours had 
beguiled from him his heart. 


“Yes! It’s a Cornish village where 
a colony of painters learn local colour.” 

“ Local colour ?” 

“ What's the use of a training in art if 
you can’t mix up local colour with your 
other paints?” 

“Do you live there ?” 

“More or less I make it my home.” 

“And there learn ta condemn the 
bad ?” 

“Emulate the best, rather.” 

“Make tangible the poetry of the 
world ? ” 

“ That’s impossible,” he said gravely ; 
“there lies more poetry in the passing 












of a shadow across a field than in the 
best pictures of any time.” 

He sought for and found a simile. 

“A picture in relation to nature is 
something like a phonographic repro- 
duction of a lovely laugh: you get the 
sound but you lose the music.” 

Anne laughed, Jim Mainwaring heard 
what he wished—the two laughs were 
identical ! 

“ How odd!” 

“ What’s odd ?” 

“Your laugh.” 

“You are really not very polite,” she 
raised her eyebrows. “I have hitherto 
flattered myself that in that difficult 
vocal exercise—a laugh—I perform my 
part quite creditably.” 

“It’s charming. It’s positively charm- 
ing, but it’s not yours.” 

“ Not mine ?” 

“ Laugh again, please.” 

Anne laughed involuntarily. 

“ It’s identical !” 

“Would you accuse me of theft, 
would you dare to insinuate that I have 
appropriated something which belongs 
to somebody else? And who is this 
woman from whom I am supposed to 
have stolen ?” 

“It wasn’t a woman.” 

“Worse and worse. Man, then?” 

“ Not even a man—a girl.” 

“ T repeat your formula.’ 

“ My formula ?” 

“Yes, what’s the use ot being a 
woman if I can’t fashion a laugh.” 

“Have you ever been to St. Ives?” 
he insisted. 


“ That depends. Do you call passing 


through a place having been there?” 
her voice fell to the low-water mark of 
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apathy. The subject of St. Ives wasclosed- 
Upon every other topic she roused to 
interest, showing herself full of the 
diverse charm of woman, neither too 
wise to be amused nor too foolish to be 
amusing. 

“Generously appreciative,” thought 
Jim, “ she is unconscious that either her 
own or the nature of others can have 
limitations ; and, rarest of all arts, she 
can listen.” 

Until the men joined the women after 
dinner the time seemed interminable; 
then he was intensely disappointed to 
discover from his hostess that Lady 
Anne, due at some big social function, 
had had to leave. 

He had been unusually expansive, and 
had told his neighbour at dinner of his 
projected return to Cornwall on the 
morrow. She had not even troubled to 
say “Goodbye.” Apparently this Anne 
was as “lusive as the other. 


A timid knock disturbed Jim Main- 
waring on the morning following his 
return from town. He wasn’t working, 
but was studying the sketch of a head 
upon the canvas that stood on the 
easel. 

“Come in,” he shouted. Presently he 
looked round as there had followed no 
other sound after the opening and 
shutting of the door. A girl in short 
skirt and pink sun-bonnet stood looking 
eagerly towards him. 

“Anne, Anne! Why have you come ?” 
he asked, with a break in his voice and 
holding out to her his arms. 

She laughed nervously. “I don’t 
quite know—I’m not by any means sure 
—but I think it may be to be paid.” 








RECOLLECTIONS 


OF DELHI 


By One Who Was Recently Quartered There 


ELHI, from the point of view of 

the British soldier, is not an ideal 
spot in which to be quartered. Even the 
fact that you are occupying part of the 
ancient palace of the Moghuls is not 
sufficient to compensate for the prevailing 
dulness, for the fever which you are 
morally certain to contract—or for the 
ubiquitous smells! But of the interest 
attaching to the place and its surround- 
ings, there can be no two opinions. 

The great durbar of 1903 was held 
in the plain divided from Delhi by the 
historic Ridge, that great natural rampart 
which proved the salvation of our besieg- 
ing forces. The Ridge stretches before 
the city at a distance varying from twelve 
hundred yards to two and a half miles, 
and the ancient walls and palaces rising 
behind form a fitting background for 
the gorgeous 
pageant en- 
acted there in 
January. 

To those 
whom an un- 
kind fate keeps 
relentlessly at 
home, who 
must perforce 
“leave unseen 
sO many a 
glorious sight, 
so many lands 
unvisited,”’ 
these random 
notes on Delhi 
may, perhaps, 
be welcome. 

With the exception of the site of the 
Parana Kila, “old fort,” and a certain 
amount of scattered stones and rubble, 
all traces of Indra-prastha, the first 
Delhi, which was built fifteen centuries 
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IRON PILLAR AND OLD GATEWAY AT THE KUTUB. 


before Christ, lie buried under the neigh- 
bouring mounds. 

But the remains of medizval Delhi, 
which was founded about A.D 750, stretch 
for miles, deserted and moss-grown, a 
veritable city of the dead, and now the 
happy hunting-ground of myriads of 
snakes, a fact which somewhat abates 
the ardour of the enthusiastic European, 
intent on archzological research. Here 
and there, still enclosed by high walls, 
are the ruins of wells, which formerly 
supplied tanks and reservoirs. At the 
Kutub Tower is one of these, down 
which—a sheer drop of sixty feet—the 
native of to-day will dive for the guerdon 
of the white man’s silver. Last year, 
from some unknown cause, the well ran 
dry, but the astute Hindoo was not to be 
thus easily baulked of his harvest, and 
replenished 
the well arti- 
ficially. 

One of the 
most interest- 
ing relics of 
medizxval 
Delhi is the 
Iron Pillar 
which stands 
near the 
Kutub, and is 
credited with 
being fifteen 
centuries old. 
It; has seen 
much in_ its 
time, this old 
pillar — insur- 
rections and wars, the waxing and 
waning of many dynasties, literally— 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 

Abode his destined Hour and went his way. 

The inscription, still visible in the iron, 
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THE KUTUB TOWER. 


refers to the pillar as “ the arm of fame 
of Raja Dhava,” and the lettering is 
compared to the wounds inflicted by 
this sovereign upon his unfortunate 
enemies. The silent testimony of the 
Iron Pillar is the only witness now to the 
fact that such a man as Raja Dhava ever 
existed. 

Tradition declares the pillar was thrust 
through the head of Vahuki, the great 
serpent who supports the world, and a 
certain Raja, of a less credulous nature 
than his forbears, had the pillar dug up 
to verify the statement. The foot was 
found to be red with Vahuki’s blood ! 
The pillar was at once replaced, but so 
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hastily that it was “ dhilla” or “loose,” 
thus giving the name to the city which 
was afterwards built round it. The real 
genesis of the Iron Pillar will probably 
remain for ever shrouded in mystery, 
modern excavations having dispelled the 
theory with regard to Vahuki. 

The Kutub is forty feet higher than 
the Monument in London, and, until the 
erection of such recent structures as the 
Eiffel Tower, was reckoned the tallest 
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THE PEARL MOSQUE. 


pillar in the world. It was begun by 
Kutub-ud-din, to commemorate his 
victories. Kutub-ud-din was origi- 
nally a slave, but rose to a high 
position in the Mohammedan 
Court, and finally to the throne 
itself, thus founding a line of slave 
kings. The Kutub would seem to 
have been designed as a minaret 
for summoning the faithful to 
prayer; it is built of red sand- 
stone, and engraved with texts 
from the Koran. 

The Emperor Akbar, who erected 
the magnificent white marble 
mausoleum to the memory of his 
father Humayun, was a contempo- 
rary of Queen Elizabeth, and is re- 
garded as the actual founder of the 
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Moghul dynasty in India. Humayun’s 
tomb is about seven miles from modern 
Delhi, and it was here that the last of 
the Moghul emperors took refuge with 
his family, 
after the 
capture of 
the city by 
the British 
during the 
Mutiny, and 
here also 
that he sur- 
rendered to 
Hodson, of 
“ Hodson’s 
Horse.” 
Another 
famous in- 
cident of 
the siege 
was the 
blowing up 
of the Cash- 


TOMB OF HUMAYUN. 


mere Gate by a small body of Engineers 
and Sappers, under the command of 
Home and Salkeld, the latter of 


Lieuts. 
whom §re- 
ceived his 
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modern city of Delhi in 1631, giving it 
the name of Shahjehanabad. The Jama 
Masjid, which is a most imposing build- 
ing of red sandstone and white marble, 
is said to be 
the largest 
mosque in 
India. Here, 
on payment 
of a rupee, 
you are 
vouchsafed 
the sight of 
one of Mo- 
hammed’s 
sandals,also 
a single 
red hair 
plucked 
from __ the 
Prophet’s 
beard, and 
guarded in 
a glass case. 
An examination of this sacred relic would 
lead you to infer that the hairs of 
Mohammed's beard must have resembled 

those of an 





death- 
wound as 
he was en- 
deavouring 
to ignite 
the fuse. 
The bridge 
before the 
gateway 
had _ been 
destroyed, 





ele phant’s 
Laat in 
coarseness. 

Shah Je- 
han also 
built the 
Pearl 
Mosque, a 
most exqui- 
sitely pro- 
portioned 
specimen of 


and only a ar chitec- 
single beam ture, com- 
spanned posed en- 
the moat, tirely of 
which the white mar- 
carrying LAHORE GATE OF THE FORT OR PALACE. a | (Ff 
party had stands 


to cross one by one under a hot fire. 
As will be seen from the illustration, the 
Cashmere Gate remains exactly as_ it 
appeared at the conclusion of the siege. 

The Emperor Shah Jehan built the 


practically within a few yards of the 
throne-room, from which it would ap- 
pear that Shah Jehan found the Jama 
Masjid inconveniently distant for his 
devotions. The city abounds with 











mosques, and from the Artillery quarters 
over the Lahore Gates their countless 


white domes, seen through a golden 





THE JAMA MASJID. 


haze of sunshine, present a singular 
and most striking effect. 

On the stairs leading to this portion of 
the Fort, which was once occupied by 
the native guard,a number of women 
and children were killed in the massacre 
and superstitious natives declare that 
their groans may still be 
heard. There are some 
gruesome details in the his- 
tory of Delhi! Tradition 
also reports that when the 
Royal Family fled for their 
lives to Humayun’s tomb, 
some of the Crown jewels 
were thrown down a well 
in the Fort, where they re- 
pose to this day. A brilliant 
idea struck one of the officers 
recently quartered at Delhi 
that he would investigate the 
existence of the treasure by 
causing the well to be 
pumped out by the Fort fire- 
engine. On learning, how- 
ever, that a steam-engine 
had already been employed to that 
end with a signal want of success, the 
well having been found to communi- 
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cate with the Jumna, the project was 
reluctantly abandoned. 

Shah Jehan was possessed of enormous 
wealth, and the brilliancy of 
his Court would seem to 
have out-vied that of Solo- 
mon. 

The Imperial Palace, now 
commonly called the Fort, 
would :not have disgraced a 
potentate of the Arabian 
Nights. In the public hall 
of audience, which once 
echoed to the footsteps of 
the Mohammedan warriors 
and their retinues, the Im- 
perial ball to be given in 
honour of the Viceroy, was 
held. The pillars in the 
private audience hall are of 
white marble, richly inlaid 
with coloured mosaics, the 
effect of which has been 
marred of late years by the ruthless 
fingers of visitors and others picking out 
the mosaic. The Department of Works 
has remedied the deficiency with the 
somewhat prosaic substitute of coloured 
putty! The dais of the celebrated Pea- 
cock Throne still stands in this hall ; 





PUBLIC HALL OF AUDIENCF. 


the throne is said to have cost six millions 
sterling, and literally blazed with 
diamonds. Its chief ornament was the 
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figure of a peacock, and the colours of 
che bird’s out-spread tail were represented 
by various precious stones. When 


Nadir Shah invaded India in 1739, and 
defeated the reigning monarch, he looted 
the city of Delhi, and the Peacock 
Throne was carried off to Persia among 
To-day only the 


the rest of the spoil. 
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old Fort itself remains, the outer shell: 
as it were, of the Moghuls’ former 
splendours, and there is a certain grim 
irony in the motto which, written in 
Arabic, adorns each of the four corners 
of the throne-room— 


And oh, if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this! It is this ! ° 


PEACOCK THRONE ROOM. 
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